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What’s the Matter With Southern Farming? 


I.—WE DON’T USE ENOUGH HORSES AND MULES 


CCORDING to the census of 1910, the average American farmer 
used 31-3 horses. Iowa and Kansas averaged 6 per farm, and 
the Dakotas 7. But in North Carolina and South Carolina in 1910 
there were only 1.3 horses and mules per farm, in Georgia and Ala- 
bama 1.4, Mississippi 1.6, Virginia 1.7 and Arkansas 2.4. In the map 
herewith each black dot repre- 200,000 horses, etc. 
sents 200,000 horses in that State: 150,000 to 200,000 horses, etc. mN 
100,000 to 150,000 horses, etc. $ \ 
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50,000 to 100,000 horses, etc. fyan'® 
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Il—WE DON’T RAISE ENOUGH HOGS 


[OWA has 34 hogs per farm, Nebraska 26, Illinois 18, and the whole 
United States averages 13, whereas the average in South Carolina 

is less than 4 per farm, in Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama and 

Mississippi is less than 5, Tennessee and Texas 5.6, Georgia 6.1, Ar- 

kansas 7.1. In the map herewith each compiete dot represents 200,000 

hogs in that State: 200,000 swine. 

150,000 to 200,000 swine. 

100,000 to 150,000 swine. 

50,000 to 100,000 swine. 

















Iil—WE DON’T GROW ENOUGH 
HAY AND FORAGE 


@ nN. onx.@ \ e°@ 


ACH full black dot here- eee 


with represents 400,000 
acres, but it will be seen 
that while the dots are 
thick as crows for the 
Northern States, neither 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi nor Louisi- 
ana so much as gets one 
full dot apiece. In other 
words, each of these States - 
reported less than 400,000 
acres in hay and forage 
crops in 1910! No wonder 
The Progressive Farmer 
continually urges that the 
South must take the motto, 
‘First the Feed and then 
the Stock!”’ 
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Getting Them 
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Our Big March Bargain Offer 





Todays Magazine, one 


Rhea Reid 


A strong, healthy grower, producing 
heavy deep green foliage and handsome 
double flowers; in color a vivid, scarlet 
crimson, which intensifies as the bloom 


expands, 
My Maryland 


This exquisite new variety has elegant 
double flowers of a brilliant and lively 
shade of pink, deepening until it fairly 
glows with warm, rich color and delight- 
ful fragrance. 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


Hailed by flower lovers everywhere as 
the greatest rose creation of modern 
times. A hardy and vigorous grower, 
with great loads of rich, creamy white, 
slightly lemon tinted flowers. 


The Progressive Farmer, one year - - - 
year - 

Six Beautiful Roses (all different varieties) - 

Farm Record Book (for keeping your accounts) 


Six Beautiful, Hardy 
Ever-Blooming 


ROSES 


For Both New and Re- 
newal Subscribers 


Only One Set to Each Person 
Here is the Offer: 





$1.00 
- - SO 
60 
1S 


$2.25 


Our Special Offer for them All, only $1.25 


OU LOVE ROSES, everybody does. Southern people 
are home builders and lovers of the beautiful. 
Whether your home is a cottage or a‘mansion, ROSES 
in the yard and garden, clambering over the porch or 
trellis give it a beautiful and home-like cheerfulness that 
cannot be had from any other source. 
less fortunate neighbors and gives the home an added 
value, should you ever want to sell. 


Here are the Varieties we have Selected: 


It is the envy of 


Rena Robbins 


The new yellow rose, which grows to 
perfection in any soil and blooms contin- 
uously the entire season, bearing lovely 
immense flowers of deep golden yellow, 
which assume rich, creamy tints in their 
latter stages of development. 


Meteor 
A strong, steady grower, entirely har- 
dy, it is always in bloom, Flowers are 
rich, velvety crimson, shading very dark 
in the depth of the petals; fragrance is 
delicious. 


Bessie Brown 
This magnificent rose has unsurpassed 
beauty of a totally distinct character, 
bearing large full, deep and double tlow- 
ers on strong erect stems; the color is 
almost pure white, at times flushed with 
soft pink. 









THD PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


OFFICES: 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 



































COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA. UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
_The above rates apply in United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all other 


foreign countries, $2 per 
year, 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec, 
24,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, : 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
: result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you 4s an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














NEXT WEEK’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


What Duckworth and His Mule Did—An inspiring story of 
a one-horse farmer; A Plan for Dividing Fertilizer Payments, 
by S. H. Hobbs; Plans for a Farmers’ Building and Loan As- 
sociation; Selecting Seed Corn—Why and How to Do It; Some 
Crop Rotations for Cotton Farmers, by a man who knows; 
Suggestions About Getting Good Candidates for Your State 


Legislature; and our usual good things in our regular depart- 
ments. 





BUSINESS TALKS 


For Farmers and Farmers’ Wives 








THE CHEAPEST IS THE MOsT | 
EXPENSIVE 





You will receive with the roses special printed instructions on their planting and culture, 
and we guarantee they will reach you in good growing condition. 





Every Southern Farmer and, Planter should read The 
Progressive Farmer each week. 





Todays Magazine is full of delightful sto:ies and money-saving and 
labor-saving ideas for every member of the family—and you get with ita 
May Manton Pattern without cost— (You select the pattern from your first 
cupy of Todays, and send for it direct to the publishers of Todays Magazine, 
Canton, Ohio.) 





This splendid book provides all the neces- THE 
sary blanks and forms, properly printed, FARM RECORD BOOK 
ruled and explained, so that any farmer 
can keep together in one small book all the 
farm records and accounts for the year. 

It has been revised by the editors of The < 
Progressive Farmer for the use of cotton, 
tobacco and peanut farmers, and to meet 4 - 
all ordinary Southern needs. 


-~ 





If you have not sent in your renewal 
—do so now—send $1.25 and tell us you 
want OUR BIG MARCH BARGAIN 
OFFER. 


If you are paid in advance you can 
take advantage of the offer, and we will [— 
extend your time for another year. 

Tell your neighbors about it and get 
them to give you $1.25 for their subscrip- 
tion. We give liberal credits to our read- , 
ers for sending in new subscribers. The Progressive Farmer 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow or Fla South Cruatist Pia 
next day—you may forget about it and 
miss it altogether. 











Compliments of 


rm Paper” 


RALEIGH—BIRMINGHAM—MEMPHIS 











edby WC SF D Burgaw. Newark, New Vors 


today with $1.25. 


Publishers THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Enclosed find $1.25. Please send me your “Big 
March Bargain Offer.’’ 


Attend to it now. order 


Send your 





Name...--- ie Ae 


R.F.D. 


P.O. : 5 celidhesintaritaciaeis State - 

















T IS scarcely necessary to refer to | 
the importance of quality in ad-| 
dressing the readers of this paper, 
for The Progressive Farmer has al- 
ways been a farm paper of unusually 
high quality, measured by newspaper 
standards, and it must have attracted 
to itself a class of subscribers who 
appreciate quality distinctions. 

Still, it is well to remember, in 
buying merchandise for the home or 
farm, price is not the only thing to 
be considered. Almost invariably the | 
cheapest article is the most expensive, | 
because of its short life or because it 
so often proves unsatisfactory. 


A BOOK WORTH HAVING 

HE H. K. Mulford Company, oe 

ufacturing and biological 
ists, of Philadelphia, Pa., have pub- 
lished a very interesting booklet, en- 
titled “Increase Your Crops and Im- 
prove Your Soil,’’ which describes the 
method of preparation and how to use 
the commercial inoculating cultures, | 
They will gladly send a free copy of 
this booklet to any of our 
upon request. 


chem- 


readers 


The Progressive 
to considerable 


Farmer has 
trouble and expense 
to prepare a ‘“‘Farm Record and Ac- } 
count Book’’, especially for Southern 
readers. It is a little book, but will 
be worth its weight in silver to many 
a farmer. It enables you to keep all 
your accounts together and provides 
forms and blanks so simple that the 
plainest man can follow them. See} 
advertisement elsewhere in this is- 
sue and order one today. 


fone 


I have missed two issues of the paper, and | 
I had as soon miss a day’s meals or aj] 
night’s sleep.—G. W. Clodfetter, Winston- 
Salem, N, C, 


Fruits Meet For Repentance 


Are you in earnest, Mr. Farmer, about 
getting that $500 More a Year” to which 
your hard work entitles you, but which 
you have not been getting heretofore be- 
cause you have been wasting your time 
and labor from year’s end to year’s end 
on scrub stock, scrub seed, starved land 
and out-of-date tools? 


There is just one way to tell whether 
you are in earnest or not Are you bring- 
ing forth fruits meet for repentance? 

(1) Have you ordered catalogs and cir- 
culars and made arrangements for buy- 
ing any of the better implements and 
machinery we have brought to your at- 
tention—cultivators, weeders, plows, har- 
rows, planters, manure spreaders, reap- 
ers, ete., etc.? 

(2) Have you ordered improved breed- 
ing stock to head your herds of hogs and 
cattle and also a sitting of eges of some 
improved breed of poultry? 

(3) Have you ordered a few bushels of 
improved cotton seed, or seed corn, and 
enough garden seed to get “something 
from the garden every day of the year?” 

These three things will tell whether or 
not you have really started on the road 
fo “S500 More a Year” for i914. And if 
you haven't really started, make haste 
to get right upon these three essential 
propositions. There is no time to lose, 
and you must act at once if you are in 
earnest, 











HOW THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER GROWS 


Circulation Combined Editions 


For Year 1903 - 5,504 
For Year 1904 * 10,509 
For Year 1905 - 13,583 
For Year 1906 - 18,853 
For Year 1907 - 23,832 
For Year 1908 - 38,259 
For Year 1909 - 70,108 
For Year 1910 - 94,690 
For Year 1911 - 127,778 
For Year 1912 - 150,804 
For Year 1913 - 161,819 




















Pleas cut out the 


our seed ad, 


Cook’s Improved from 
have sold our entire lot 


as we 
4 Fairview Farm, Palmetto, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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ABSURD FERTILIZER 
MIXTURE 


We Need to Know More About What 
Fertilizers Are 


MISSISSIPPI reader sends the fol- 

lowing formula for one ton of 
fertilizer: ‘‘Litter two inches deep, 
dampen thoroughly and add two and 
one-half pounds table salt; 20 pounds 
acid phosphate, five pounds lime. 
Repeat 10 times, then add one inch 
of rich dirt, two and one-half pounds 
salt, six pounds kainit of potash, 
four pounds lime, repeat 10 times, 
pack thoroughly. Should it go to 
smoking add more dirt.’’ 

This is given, not because the for- 
mula is of any value, but because it 
is an example of the lack of infor- 
mation still existing regarding ferti- 
lizers and because it brings out a 
fact which we wish to stress. This 
fact is that the values of the plant 
foods in commercial fertilizers, or 
those mixed at home are not in- 
creased by any peculiar, mysterious 
or secret form of mixing. In fact, the 
plants do not require them to be 
mixed; but they are mixed merely to 
save time in applying them. If a 
complete fertilizer is used, only one 
application is necessary if the ma- 
terials are mixed; whereas, if they 
are not mixed, it requires three ap- 
plications. This saving of labor is 
the reason for mixing. Moreover, 
there are no secrets about fertilizers. 
What one man knows, others who are 
well informed, also know. For this 
reason we advise our readers to have 
nothing to do with these marvelous 
fertilizer formulas. Now, as to this 
particular formula: First, the salt is 
useless, and if it were needed about 
one-third of the kainit, which is an- 
other material in this formula, is 
common salt. 

Second, the lime should be omit- 
ted from any mixture containing or- 
ganic matter, like “litter’’ and ‘‘rich 
dirt,’’ and acid phosphate. There is 
not enough added to do the soil any 
material good and there is ample 
to do harm in this mixture. It is 
directed to add more rich dirt if the 
mixture begins “‘smoking.’’ In other 
words, when the lime drives off into 
the air the nitrogen in the materials 
add more to increase the waste. 

This formula is also a little indefi- 
nite, but we estimate that a ton will 
contain: 

50 pounds salt; 
220 pounds acid phosphate; 
90 pounds lime; 
60 pounds kainit; 
1,580 pounds litter and rich dirt. 


Our reader wants to know if this 
mixture ‘‘will analyze 10—-2—2, and 
if it will not what will have to be 
added to make it analyze 10—-2—-2?” 

The statement 10—-2—-2 means 
that a fertilizer contains 10 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, or 10 pounds in 
a hundred or 200 pounds in a ton; 
2 rer cent of nitrogen, or two pounds 
in a hundred or 40 pounds in a ton, 
and 2 per cent of potash, or two 
pounds in a hundred or 40 pounds 
in a ton. It is impossible to state 
what this mixture will contain, be- 
Cause ‘“‘litter’’ and “rich dirt’? are 
very indefinite terms, and the per 
cent of phosphoric acid in the acid 
Phosphate is not stated. It is posi- 
tive, however, that such a mixture 
will not analyze anywhere near 10— 
2—2 

Estimating that the “‘litter’’ and 
“neh dirt’’ contain one-half of 1 per 
cent of nitrogen, one-fourth of 1 per 


cent of phosphoric acid and 1 per 
cent of potash, which they probably 
will not, and that the acid phosphate 
contains 16 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, then we have the following 
plant foods in such a mixture as 
called for in this formula: 
PLANT FOODS 





Phos- 
phoric 
Acid 


Nitro- 
gen 





Ibs. 
00.0 
00.0 
00 0 
00.0 


Ibs. 
00.0 
35.2 
00.0 
00.0 


50 lbs. common salt 

220 lbs. acid phosphate 

90 Ibs. lime 

60 lbs. Kainit 

1580 Ibs. “‘Litter’? and 
Bah I 

2,000 lbs. total plant food 


Per cent of plant foods 


7.9 
7.9 


395 


3.9 
39 1 
1.955 




















in other words, instead of this 
mixture making a 10—-2—2 fertilizer 
it would probably make about.a 
1.9—-.39—1.15. 

We will not attempt to make a 
10—2—2 fertilizer by adding any- 
thing to this formula. We advise 
putting the ‘‘litter’’ and “rich dirt” 
on the land and mixing or plowing 
them into the soil. If lime is de- 
sired buy ground limestone or burned 
lime and slack it (preferably the for- 
mer) and apply direct to the soil, 
harrowing it into the top soil at least 
three weeks before planting the 
crop. For the 10—2—2 fertilizer, if 
cniy a small amount is wished, buy 
a ready-m‘xed goods of that guaran- 
tecd grade. If a larger quantity is 
desired, something can be saved by 
home mixing. The following formula 
will make a fertilizer analyzing about 
10—2—2: 

600 pounds cottonseed meal; 
1,150 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate; 

pounds kainit; 
pounds dirt or sand. 


60 
190 


2,000 pounds. 

In home mixing it is not neces- 
sary to mix the filler or sand with 
these other materials. To apply the 
same plant foods use only about nine- 
tenths as much of this mixture as you 
would of a 10—-2—2 fertilizer and 
save the trouble of handling 190 
pounds of useless material. Or if 
250 pounds of kainit be used to sup- 
ply the potash needed, instead of 60 
pounds of muriate of potash, we will 
have exactly one ton in the mixture, 
without any filler. 


ROOT CROPS FOR FEED 





Their Value Largely Lies in Their 
Succulent Nature 


READER wishes to know if root 

crops are valuable and profitable 
for feeding livestock. 

‘here can be no doubt about roots 
being valuable for cattle and sheep, 
especially, and in smaller quantities 
for horses and hogs, also. The best 
livestock caretakers in the world—~ 
those of Scotland and England—place 
a high value on for stock 
feeding. 

American farmers, while not deny- 
ing the value of roots, believe that 
cheaper feed can be procured by the 
production of silage. It is granted 
that the value of roots as a stock feed 
not alone in the tible nutri- 
ents they contain, but more especially 
in their succulent nature. The old 
cattle feeder, when told there was 
over 90 pounds of water in 100 
pounds of turnips, was speaking from 
practical experience, when he replied, 
“Tf that be true then turnip juice is 
xetter than ordinary water.” There 


roots 


is dige 


is no question but much of the value 
of roots and silage is due to their suc- 
culent condition. ; 

The feeder who has used roots only 
will probably continue to insist that 
they are better than silage, but there 
is considerable doubt of this. At any 
rate, American stockmen depend on 
silage to furnish succulent feed much 
more largely than on roots. AS 
stated, one reason for this is the claim 
that cheaper feed can be produced in 
Silage than in roots. This is probably 
true and largely so because of dif- 
ferent climatic and soil conditions. 
The root crops, turnips, mangels, 
etc., generally used for stock feeding, 
do best in a rich, mellow soil and in 
a moist, cool climate. In other words, 
the soils and climate of Great Britain 
are much better adapted to root crops 
than are the soils of the stock-raising 
sections of this country. This state- 
ment is more markedly true when the 
soils and climate of England and 
Scotland are compared with those of 
the South. 

For the South, we think there is 
scarcely any question about the su- 
periority of silage over roots for feed- 
ing livestock. In the extreme South 
winter root crops may have a useful 
place, but in the northern three- 
fourths of the Cotton Belt the soils 
and climate are not well adapted to 
the growing of the root crops gener- 
ally used for stock feding. Of the 
root crops, which may be grown in 
the South, the larger yielding, coarse 
varieties of sweet potatoes are prob- 
ably the most promising. Our cli- 
mate is adapted to the growing of 
corn, but not to the growing of the 
roots generally used for stock feed- 
ing. Our soils are not rich enough to 
grow either corn or roots to the best 
advantage, but may probably be made 
suitable for corn growing with less 
trouble and expense than for these 
root crops, unless the root crop is to 
be sweet potatoes, and for cattle feed- 
ing we think corn silage superior to 
sweet potatoes, all things considered. 
The following table gives the digesti- 
ble nutrients in 100 pounds of certain 
roots and of corn and sorghum 
silage: 





Carbo- 


Protein hydrates 


Fats 





Ibs, 
15.7 


— 
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Irish potato 
Sweet potato 
Common beet 
Mangel 
Sugar beet 
Turnip (flat) 
Carrot 
Rutabaga 
Artichoke 
Chufa 
Cassava 
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Corn Silage 
Sorghum Silage 
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Sowing Lespedeza 


ESPEDEZA or Japan clover has 

received much attention in The 
Progressive Farmer, but we are still 
asked all sorts of questions regard- 
ing it. The most important matters 
relating to this crop at this time ap- 
ply to seed and seeding. Seed may 
be obtained from our advertisers. 
Although we carry several special ad- 
vertisements of lespedeza seed and 
the large seedsmen always have it for 
sale in season, we are frequently 
asked where seed may be had. We 
only know sellers by their advertis- 
ing and seldom see the seeds of any, 
hence, cannot give an opinion of the 
seed of any particular advertiser. 
Lespedeza seed should be sowed dur- 
ing March in most sections; but if 
there is sufficient moisture good re- 
sults may be obtained by seeding as 
late as June 1. It is not advised 
that such late seeding be practiced, 
for as large growth will not be ob- 
tained, and there is much greater risk 
of failure to get a stand. March and 
early April seeding give better 
sults. The seed may be 


re- 


sowed on 


fall-sowed oats, on spring-sowed oats, 
or other fall 
or they may be sowed without other 
crops. It is customary to sow the 
seed and then harrow, but probably a 
better way is to harrow and then sow 
he seed. It is at least certain that 
it is not necessary to harrow the seed 
in if they are sowed on freshly pre- 
pared land or on oats seeded in the 
fall or spring. This at least indicates 
that if the seed are covered by har- 
rowing, the harrowing should be light 
so as not to cover the seed deeply. 

The usual amount of seed used is 
one bushel, or 20 to 25 pounds per 
acre. 

So far lespedeza has not been used 
as a hay plant to any appreciable ex- 
tent in the Carolinas and . Georgia, 
due, perhaps, to the generally preva- 
lent belief that it does not grow tall 
enough to mow. 


or spring-sowed crops, 





Feed Required for Body Maintenance 
and Milk Production 


HAT part of the feed consumed 

by a dairy cow is used to keep 
up the body and what part for mak- 
ing milk?” 

This will depend on the nature of 
the feed, the amount of feed and the 
dairy or producing qualities of the 
cow. 

The dairy cow will first take care 
of her own body needs before using 
the largest amount of feed of which 
she is capable for milk making. The 
average dairy cow will use from 50 
to 60 per cent, or more than half the 
feed consumed for keeping up her 
body, even when fed to the limit of 
her requirements, and no more, for 
the best milk production. 

It is, therefore, apparent that if a 
half ration is to be given a cow to 
maintain her body it is poor economy 
to fail to give the other half that is 
used for milk making. A poor cow 
is easily overfed, and in practice this 
often occurs, while a really good cow 
is generally underfed. 





Fertilizing Value of Sawdust 


READER wants to know what 

value there is in well-rotted saw- 
dust as a fertilizer, and if it will pay 
to haul it one-half mile. 

The reply to this question must be 
largely determined by the degree of 
decomposition or rotting which has 
taken place. In well rotted sawdust 
there may be ample plant foods to 
justify hauling a half mile, if large 
loads are hauled. On the other hand, 
sawdust is slow to rot and is apt to 
deceive one into thinking it is well 
rotted when if dried it would plainly 
show that little rotting had occurred. 
Halligan gives the composition of 
sawdust as follows: 


Nitrogen, 0.1 per cent. 
Phosphoric acid, 0.2 per cent. 
Potash, 0.4 per cent. 


According to this, there are two ! 
pounds of nitrogen, four pounds of 
phosphoric acid and eight pounds of 
potash in a ton of sawdust, and it 
will require years for the sawdust to 
rot before even these small amounts 
of plant foods become available. 
From these facts it is apparent that 
it will not pay to haul sawdust one- 
half mile as a fertilizer for the plant 
foods it contains. If, however, the 
sawdust is rotted so that one tom of 
the rotted material contains the re- 
mains Of five or six tons of the origi- 
nal sawdust it will be somewhat 
richer in plant foods than the saw- 
dust and more of these will be avail- 
able; but on the other hand some of 
the plant foods will have been lost by 
leaching. It might pay to haul well- 
rotted sawdust one-half mile, but it 
will have to be pretty well rotted or 
it is probable that more profitable 
work could be found for men and 
teams. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 











Tomato Bacterial Blight 


a some time back that a 
writer in one of the papers says 
that what you have said in regard 
to the bacterial wilt in tomatoes not 
being prevented by spraying is all 
wrong, and that it can be prevented 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
What do you think of this?”’ 

I have heretofore noticed what this 
writer said, and I think that if he 
prevents the Southern bacterial blight 
or wilt by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture he will do what no one else 
has ever done. I have kept his ef- 
fusion in my scrap-book. 

He says: “By far the most com- 
mon wilt is bacterial in origin, con- 
veyed from plant to plant and from 
garden to garden by leaf-eating in- 
sects.” This shows that he has con- 
founded the leaf blight with the true 
Southern bacterial wilt, which comes 
from soil infection and in which the 
bacteria get into the plant from the 
roots and not from infection of the 
leaves, and as these soil bacteria 
work upwards inside the plant, no 
amount of spraying can reach them. 
As I have often said, the only means 
for checking it is in the breeding of 
resistant plants from seed taken from 
plants that remain healthy, while 
those around them succumb to the 
disease. 

There is another form of wilt that 
may possibly be to some extent pre- 
vented by spraying, and even this is 
rather doubtful. This is the Fusari- 
um wilt, which differs from the 
Southern bacterial blight, in being 
less sudden in its action. In the 
Southern blight, the plant may grow 
finely for a time and get full of green 
fruit, and then suddenly in one night 
entirely collapse, while in the Fu- 
sarium blight the damage is more 
slow, and there is more external 
fungus. 

Spraying tomato plants with Bor- 
deaux mixture is an important mat- 
ter, however, in preventing leaf 
blight—Cladosporium fulvum, and 
the fungous rots. It will have little 
effect on the tip rot at the blossom 
end, which seems to be mainly caused 
by dry weather, and the only pre- 
ventive is thorough irrigation in dry 
weather. Where I live there are 
thousands of acres planted 
year for the canning houses, and I 
have seen field after field where the 
leaves have all been blighted and the 
crop cut short, while in other fields 
the foliage is kept green, and this can 
be done by regular spraying with Bor- 
leaux. 





The Kudzu Vine Again 


CORRESPONDENT sends me a 

clipping from some newspaper 
telling of the wonderful value of the 
Kudzu for forage purposes, and wants 
to know all about it. The Kudzu 
is a species of bean that is perfectly 
hardy and lives from year ‘to year 
indefinitely. In the North it gets cut 
back to the ground, but in North 
Carolina only the tips of the shoots 
that grow late in the season are cut 
back. It is the most wonderful 
grower I have ever tried. I grew it 
as a porch climber. I have seen it 
make shoots a foot long between 
sunrise and sunset. What the green 
growth is worth as feed I cannot say, 
but it is claimed to be better than 
alfalfa. Former Secretary Wilson is 
said to have advised its planting 15 
to 20 feet apart, and I am sure that 
in a few years one vine would cover 
an acre, and would probably root 
along its branches if let run on the 
ground. If the forage is good it 
should be cut very often to keep it 
from getting woody. The plants are 
still expensive, but the seed are now 
for sale, and it would be cheaper to 
start with the seed, and a little patch 
would soon demonstrate what it is 


every - 


worth. One thing is sure, that after 
a few years’ growth the man who 
wants to get rid of it will have some 
grubbing to do. 





Bermuda Grass 


HERE can I get Bermuda grass? 
Is it the same as wire grass?” 
Yes, it is the same that is known 
in your section as wire grass, and 
you can grow grass that is better 
suited to your section than Bermuda. 
The Bermuda is all right in the 
warmer sandy soils of the coast re- 
gion and southward, but in your sec- 
tion orchard grass, red top and blue 
grass, with some lespedeza in sum- 
mer, will make a better pasture than 
Bermuda. 





Resting Land 


HAVE some land supposed to lie 

out this year, and I want to know 
which is best, to let it grow up in 
weeds or sow it in peas. I am cut- 
ting my wéedy land both ways with 
a cutaway harrow. Is there any bet- 
ter way to fix it before plowing? I 
am asking for advice to improve the 


stock. Letting land lie out will sip- 
ply give you a little vegetable matter 
to turn under, while the peas will do 
that and will give you valuable feed 
and manure for your land. Always 
having a winter cover of clover will 
enable you to dispense with the buy- 
ing of ammonia in a fertilizer, and 
on red clay soil you will need to buy 
no fertilizer but plenty of acid phos- 
phate. In short, farm for cotton in 
a system that will soon make you 
think a bale an acre is a moderate 
crop. 





Potatoes After Tomatoes 


HAVE a piece of low, dark soil 

that was in tomatoes last year and 
I want to plant it in Irish Cobbler 
potatoes, but am told that potatoes 
will not do well after tomatoes. 
Could I sow this land in black cow- 
peas and cut them for hay and then 
plant late potatoes? Which do you 
advise?” 

It is not the fact that potatoes will 
not grow after tomatoes, but the na- 
ture of your land that will make it 
undesirable for early potatoes. I 
know the soil in your part of the 
county, and know that as a rule it 
is too colg and heavy for early po- 
tatoes, and you could not compete 
with the warmer soils just below you. 
I would not sow the black peas, but 
the whippoorwill, which are earlier, 

















THE SOUTH SHOULD GROW ITS O WN MULES INSTEAD OF BUYING 
TH EM 


f These were raised by Bender Bros., Marshall, Texas, 


land. I also want to know how to 
get rid of Bear grass.’’- 

You should never have any weedy 
land to disk, but should make a ro- 
tation that would always give you 
crimson clover to disk in the spring. 
The double disking is all right to pre- 
pare vegetable growth for plowing. 
But never let land lie out and grow 
up in weeds. Put it in peas by all 
means and give the peas a good 
dressing of acid phosphate, and mow 
them for hay to feed to cattle, and 
then sow crimson clover seed 15 
pounds an acre on the pea stubble in 
September, and you will have a 
growth to disk and turn under in the 
spring, either for corn or cotton. 
Then always sow peas among your 
corn, and disk them down for oats in 
the fall, after cutting and shocking 
the corn. Fertilize the oats and fol- 
low them with peas for hay, and sow 
clover again on the stubble and turn 
this for cotton. Sow clover among 
the cotton in September, and during 
the winter get out on it all the ma- 
nure made from feeding the pea hay, 
corn stover and oat straw, and turn 
under for corn and then repeat the 
rotation, and you will soon be mak- 
ing more cotton on one-third the land 
than on all of it. Never rest land, 
but keep it at work growing feed and 
soil-improving crops and make ma- 
nure and make profit from feeding 








and you can make a good crop of hay 
and plant late potatoes in July, or can 
plant the cold storage seed of the 
early varieties and make good seed 
potatoes for the early planting. 
Plant late potatoes in very deep fur- 
rows, and use about half the amount 
of fertilizer used for early ones. 
Cover shallow and then gradually 
work the soil to them as they grow 
and cultivate level. Do not hill up as 
with early potatoes, but keep a dust 
blanket on the soil to retain moisture. 





Tobacco 


W 1 expect to plant tobacco on land 
that has not been cultivated for 
-two years. Thin soil, sandy and 
poor, with a few weeds on it. I want 
to use a guano with a large percent- 
age of ammonia. Or can I put some 
nitrate of soda in the water I set out 
with, and how much to a barrel of 
water? My land is all about the 
same, and has been in cultivation for 
years. I have a ten-acre piece, where 
I grew peanuts last year and hogged 
them off, and have a good stand of 
rye on it. I expect to turn the rye 
under and plant corn. What kind 
of guano do I need to make a good 
crop of corn? I expect to sow peas 
at last working, and about 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 
The land is thin and sandy. I have 
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five acres that was in cotton last year 
which I wish to plant in peas in rows 
and cultivate for an early hog crop, 
and want to fertilize in the furrows. 
What must I use?” 

Here is the same old story. Land 
that has been in cultivation for years 
and is still poor. Why not put it into 
a systematic rotation of crops and 
build it up? I would like to live long 
enough for a North Carolina farmer 
to be ashamed to say that his land 
is poor after he has been cultivating 
it for years. I have more than once 
given the best tobacco formula I 
know. It is: 


900 pounds acid phosphate; 

100-pounds nitrate of soda; 

600 pounds dried blood; and 

400 pounds high-grade sulphate of 
potash to make a ton. Use 700 
pounds an acre. For the corn, turn 
under the rye and give the corn 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and 25 
pounds of muriate of potash. Do not 
use nitrate of soda in the water in 
contact with your tobacco plant roots. 
Then do not call fertilizers guano, 
for guano is a natural accumulation 
from the droppings of sea birds. We 
do not get any guano now, but use 
chemical materials to mix fertilizers. 
The same acid phosphate and potash 
will do for the peas. 





Utilizing Corn Stalks 


N THE land where I intend to 

plant cotton this year there is a 
very heavy growth of corn stalks, and 
I do not want to burn them, and am 
afraid that I cannot cut them with 
a stalk cutter, and can’t turn them 
under deep enough not to bother me 
in the cultivation of the cotton. I 
know that the thing that should have 
been done was to cut the corn last 
fall and break the land, but since I 
could not do that I am asking what 
is the best now?’’ 

I would run deep furrows down 
the middies and cover the stalks in 
these, laid lengthwise, and deep 
enough not to be in the way of shal- 
low cultivation. Then the stalks wilh 
be rotting by fruiting time of the 
cotton, and the roots will reach and 
be feeding on them. One of the best 
cotton growers I know puts manure 
in a furrow down the middles and 
uses fertilizer under the cotton, and 
at fruiting time the roots from both 
sides are finding that manure which 
is helping the crop just when needed. 





Lespedeza 


HAVE some flat bay land that has 

been drained and cultivated sev- 
eral years. It was in corn last year 
and madea poorcrop. I want to har- 
row, lime and harrow again, and sow 
Japan clover and cut, or pasture it 
if not tall enough to cut, and pre- 
pare the land and sow red clover in 
the fall. Do you think I would get 
good results? Should any fertilizer 
be used?’’ 


Perhaps on moist land in your sec- 
tion the Japan clover may grow six 
inches high, and make.a fine pasture. 
But on land of that nature I do not 
think that red clover will amount to 
anything. You could give it a good 
dressing of acid phosphate and mu- 
riate of potash and sow alsike clover, 
which is better suited to that kind of 
land. a 





Spinach 
7HAT is the best variety of spin- 
ach, and method of cultivation 

in a small garden?’’ 


The best spinach is the Norfolk 
Savoy. I make the first sowing in 
August for fall use and again in late 
September or October to winter over 
for spring. Spring-sown — spinach 
runs to seed so quickly that I never 
sow it in spring. It is sown in rows 
16 inches apart and well cultivated 
in heavily manured soil. Mine sown 
in October last has now been well 
mulched with rotten manure and is 
starting to grow off well. 
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A SOIL BUILDER AT WORK 


The Story of a Man Who Puts Soil Robbery and Train Robbery 
in the Same Class; How He Is Making Poor Land Rich 





By H. Oscar Pate 


OR nearly a quarter of a century 
F: practical Southern farmer has 
been working out the salvation of 
his soils, and he finds them savable. 
The fascination of the soil caught Jim 
Evans early; possibly when he used 
to pick up foot-loads of it which he 
kieked off on the schoolhouse floor 
every morning. The Houston clay, 
through which he walked, looks to 
be, when wet, a variety of coal tar. 
There were enough Evans boys to 
furnish the required attendance at a 
district school; but they all, except 
Jim, went away to become bank pres- 
idents, judges and doctors—and be- 
eame them. The black waxy soils 
near West Point, Miss., held fast to 
Jim, however, and his only absence 
from them was three years‘spent at 
his State Agyicultural College. 
Speaking of his college days, he 
said that the professors of agriculture 
at that time didn’t know half as much 
as an ordinary student knows now. 


He secured a_ foundation there, 
though, on which he has not stopped 
building. 


Jim’s specialty is soils. He holds 
to the principle: Seek ye first a fertile 
soil and all these things will be added 
unto you. Building permanent soils 
is a passion with him. He says that 
it is practicing fraud to leave as a 
legacy to one’s children supposed 
riches in many acres of land, when 
in reality it is a depleted waste. 
Judging from the doleful tone of this 
builder, train robbing is a charitable 
deed compared to trifling with soil. 
Speaking of a neighbor, he said 
gently: ‘‘Will is a better farmer than 
I am, but he doesn’t take good care of 
his land, and he will swap good soil 
for a dollar.” 

Fifteen years ago Jim Evans began 
sending samples of soil to chemists 
in order to learn what his land con- 
tained. One instance illustrates his 
method. For years a part of his farm 
had been in pasture. Thinking it was 
immensely rich he planted it to cot- 
Much to his chagrin the crop 
was a complete failure. A sample of 
the soil was sent to a chemist, who 
reported that there was nothing lack- 
ing, and suggested that the physical 
condition might be poor. Trying to 
improve this land led to Mr. Evans’ 
first use of sweet clover on his farm. 
The field was planted to melilotus, 
and after two years was plowed up 
and again planted to cotton. This 
time, Mr. Evans declares, it took all 
the labor in. the locality to harvest 
the crop. The melilotus roots had 
improved the physical condition, left 
organic matter in the soil, and made 
the plant food available. 

Since then sweet clover has been 
one of the principal soil-building 
agencies used on the Evans farm. 


ton 






According to this grower it is the 
equal, if not the superior of alfalfa in 
yields, and in supplying nitrogen and 
organic matter to the soil. 

The first step Jim Evans takes in 
renewing a soil is to find as nearly 
as possible exactly what the soil has, 
and what it needs. Samples of the 
soil are sent to the State Chemist. 
The results of the soil analysis are 
used as a foundation for the plans for 
rebuilding. The greater part of the 
process of remaking soil, however, is 
governed by the knowledge of the 
things indicated to this practical 
worker by the appearance of the 
crops growing on the run-down soil. 
A patient study for many years has 
given him an extraordinary insight 
into the needs of a growing plant. 
The soil analyses he makes by look- 
ing at his plants are seldom far 
wrong. 

When he has decided on the course 
to pursue he goes definitely forward 
with it, though the construction Jasts 
for years. After a brief trial Mr. 
Evans gave up commercial fertilizer 
as being unsuited for use on a general 
farm. if his soil is deficient in phos- 
phorous, he applies phosphorous in 
the cheapest and most permanent 

















THE DAIRY HERD IS HOUSED IN A BARN THAT IS CLEANED 365 
DAYS IN THE YEAR 


tation, which aims each year to put 
back into the soil a little more than 
is taken from it. 

The three main building materials 
used by Mr. Evans are legumes, sta- 
ble manure and lime. Three hun- 
dred acres are planted to alfalfa and 
melilotus, and the fields of these le- 
gumes are changed systematically, as 
often as practicable to fit in with the 
crop rotation. . 

Jim Evans chose a dairy herd as 


to Newcastle’ to put lime on the 
black prairie soil of Mr. Evans’ farm, 
for it is rich in lime, yet that sub- 
stance is systematically returned to 
the land. On the place there is a hill 
of limestone. This material is quar- 
ried and ground there, and stored in 
the barn until used. 





A VISIT TO KIRKVIEW FARM 


A Place Where Good Farming Is Be« 











ing Done on a Large Scale 


AST week I visited the plantation 
of Mr. Clifton Kirkpatrick, “The 
Duke of Cahaba.” [t lies nine miles 
southwest of Selma, Ala., in the fork 
of the Alabama and Cahaba rivers, 
on the site of what was once the first 
Capital of the State of Alabama. 
Alabama was admitted into the 
Union in 1819. «Cahaba was the Cap- 
ital until 1826, and, despite the fact 
that the Capital was removed, Cahaba 
remained a thriving town untii the 
beginning of the Civil War. In 1865 
it was inundated by a flood, and in 
1866 its death knell was sounded 
and the courthouse was moved to 
Selma, and then Cahaba became a 
deserted village. There is still to be 
seen today the remains of many hand- 
some homes and’ buildings. There 
are 17 overflowing wells on the old 
site. 
One receives two impressions on 
visiting old Cahaba; one of dilapi- 








A PART OF THE 


form to still be available for the 
plants. If the deficient substance is 
nitrogen or organic matter the field 
is immediately planted to melilotus 
or alfalfa and allowed to draw great 
quantities of nitrogen from the air 
for two or three years. These le- 
gumes are supplemented with a sys- 
tematic application of stable manure 
and lime. After the special work the 
field is put into the regular crop ro- 



















































A SPREADER THAT 


HAS DISTRIBUTED 12,000 TONS OF 


MANURE 


dation and decay, and one of pros- 
perity and progress. The old build- 
ings have decayed and fallen, but the 
streets are green with clover, rye and 
oats. Mr. Kirkpatrick has a cover 
crop of 135 acres of oats, rye and 
clover. This is to be turned under in 
the spring and planted to cotton. He 
also has 200 acres in oats and vetch, 
which he will cut this spring for feed. 
The cover crop is not only serving to 
hold the soil, preventing leaching 
and washing, but is serving largely 
to maintain 100 head of Poland- 
China hogs, 60 head of grade Short- 
horn cattle, and quite a number of 
horse and mule colts. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has sold this fall 25 grade 
steers, and has killed and sold 100 
hogs. 

There is a general air of prosperity 
about the place. The fields are well 
fenced; the orchard is sprayed and 
pruned; the lawn is green; there are 
flowers in the yard. There are chick- 
ens and ducks in the back yard, and 
a flock of turkeys out in front enjoy- 
ing with the hogs and cattle the cover 
crop of rye, oats and clover. The 
place is fitted with water-works, sup- 
plied by a hydraulic ram which is run 
by an artesian well. All buildings 
are either painted or whitewashed. 

Though Cahaba is dead in a sense, 
there is a lot to be seen and learned 
there today, and that paramount 
question of the Black Belt, ““‘What is 
to become of the large cotton planta- 
tions with the coming of the boll 
weevil,’’ is being solved. 

Selma, Ala. JOHN BLAKE. 


BFEED CONVERTERS 


an agency for giving a profit on feed 
eaten and at the same time return- 
ing waste where it could be conveni- 
ently saved and loaded for the fields. 
This feed converter is an all-pure- 
bred herd of Jerseys. 

The method of saving manure is 
unique. The dairy herd is housed in 
a barn that is cleaned 365 times a 
year. The barn floors are of concrete 
and allow no waste of manure. Ev- 
ery morning the manure from the sta- 
bles is spread over a large undivided 
floor space around a covered-in silo. 
Sufficient waste hay, or straw, to in- 
sure a dry footing is thrown over the 
top of the manure, and the whole is 
packed by the daily passage of man 
and stock. This forms an unleakable 
convenient compost, which is removed 
to the fields twice each year. 

Two manure spreaders.are used in 
hauling the manure directly from 
compost to the field. One of these 
spreaders has been in use on the farm 
for 11 years, and has spread 12,000 
tons (24,000,000 pounds) of manure. 
The director of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station estimates that this 
manure, made from alfalfa and meli- 
lotus hay, is worth about $6 per ton. 
The 12,000 tons would be valued at 
$72,000 dollars; not an item to be 
overlooked in the farm bookkeeping. 
Yet for the past six years there has 
been another manure spreader in use, 
doubling for that period the amount 
of manure distributed. 

It seems not unlike “‘carrying coals 
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PERSONAL CONDUCTED TOUR 


TWELVE (12) DAYS OF INTERESTING AND IN- 
STRUCTIVE TRAVEL 


THE 


Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


The Famous Florida East Coast Winter Resorts and over the Mag- 
nificent Extension of the Flagler System—‘The Sea-Going Rail- 
road’’ to Key West and Steamer of the Peninsular and Occidental 
Steamship Co. to 
Havana, Cuba---March, 17, 1914, 
Stopping at Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Palm Beach and Miami. 



























































A Gattis Touring Party at Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm Beach, Florida. 


Many side-trips will be taken—the “Mardi Gras” Cele- 
bration will be held during the time this party is in Ha- 
vana—many other attractive features during the tour. 


Splendid Itinerary Attractive Rates 
All Necessary Expenses Included 


Personally Conducted Throughout by Mr. C. H. Gattis, 
and Chaperoned by Mrs. Gattis. 


For full information and details, Address: 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Or JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 


LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
to better their positions or secure profitable employment. It is the oldest business college in 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other | 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each | 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without extra charge. Special arrangements for board with ee families at 
exceedingly low rates. 


You Should Enroll Early Seatents eutestng early secure the advantage 


ith the new classes. They can also 
complete their courses before the hot weather setsin. Write at Once for Terms and FREE 
CATALOGUE. Address 















































359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 



































There’s Big Opportunity For You in 
Truck, Stock and Dairy, in 


Quitman and Brooks County 


A farmer's ideal is a good soil, ina healthy c’imate where crops 
grow twelve mouthsiathe year. They are in Brooks County. 





























The banner meat county. The banner peanut county. The real watermelon home. 
Half million cotton crop alone. The banner truck county. 























You can get back to the farm under ideal conditions. Good neighbors, good schools, 
good roads, good market facilities. her2’s a fine welcome w aiting for responsible 

















and earnest farmers. Write for special information about any matters in which you are 
interested. 


Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 



































When writing to advertisers say, “Isaw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 














SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MARKETING THE PEANUT CROP 





Timely Discussion of an Important Question; Some Marketing 
Plans That Our Growers May Well Consider 








ing the Peanut Crop, I tried to 

set forth the facts as to the pres- 
ent system of marketing. These facts 
are already familiar to those who 
grow peanuts 
commercially. The 
first great ques- 
tion for the grow- 
ers to determine 
is, whether they 
are satisfied with 
the present meth- 
ods, and the profit 
accruing to them 
from this system. 
| MR. BROWNE If the growers 
| are willing to continue to produce 
| peanuts from year to year, and let 
the peanut trust have them at its own 
price—which price gives the farmer 
very little, if any, profit, there is 
nothing further to be said. If the 
peanut farmers desire to change this 
system, I have suggested the ‘‘Coop- 
erative Peanut Cleaners,’ owned 
largely by the farmers in the peanut 
belt, as the most feasible solution. 
However, before any people can be 
materially helped they must recog- 
nize the need of help. It is seldom 
found that a satisfied people will co- 
operate for a common_end. It is only 
misfortune and necessity that compel 
human beings to act. 


T MY previous article on Market- 








How Danish Farmers Cooperate 


| JN THE little country of Denmark 
agricultural conditions grew from 
bad to worse under their system of 
landlordism until about 1870, when 
they became unbearable, and the 
peasant class was forced to act. The 
farmers began to organize into vari- 
ous cooperative societies, and to sys- 
| tematize their farming. They were 
|a rather ignorant people and yet 
| when starvation began to stare them 
in the face they knew it was time to 
“pet together.” As a result, today 
practically everything they produce is 
sold cooperatively. There is at Co- 
penhagen a ‘“‘Cooperative Bacon Fac- 
tory,’’ at which practically all the 
| hogs of that section are slaughtered, 
| producing an article of such rare 
| quality that the world stands ready 
| to take every pound of its output. 
This factory, worth about $100,000, 
is owned by 3,000 Danish farmers. 
They have their cooperative cream- 
eries, cooperative plants for handling 
their potatoes, etc. The result of 
this cooperative marketing of their 
crops is that today Denmark is rec- 
ognized as the most prosperous coun- 
try agriculturally upon the globe. 
Why not profit by their example? 
The peanut situation furnishes a far 
better opportunity for cooperative 
| effort than did the Danish situation. 
At the time the Danes began their 
cooperative efforts they were a pov- 
erty-stricken people. The peanut 
farmers of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia are a fairly prosperous folk. 
This very fact probably explains why 
some step has not already been 
hig 
does seem, however, that with 
- increasing intelligence of the 
| farmers, and the spirit of cooperation 








| 





| which is abroad in the land, that the 


time is ripe for the consideration of 
this question, and for this reason we 
persist in keeping it before the peo- 
| ple. I again repeat that before any- 
thing can be accomplished those in- 
terested should be thoroughly or- 
ganized. For this some strong leader 
| is needed; a man who has at least the 
| best interest of the farmers con- 
cerned; a man capable of interesting 
his fellows in the subject. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently established a Bureau 
of Markets and put at its head Prof. 
W. R. Camp. Mr. Camp is devoting 


his time to the study of marketing 
If the 





conditions in North Carolina. 


By T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, N.C. 


peanut farmers are ready to act the 
Bureau of Markets can be of invalu- 
able service to them, and stands 
ready to give suggestions. On the 
other hand this department realizes 
the folly of attempting anything in 
this direction unless the producers 
are sufficiently interested to take the 
initiative. 

True Cooperative Spirit Necessary 


lps of the greatest impediments 
to the success of any cooperative 
pesypesr ses among Southern farmers 
is selfishness—unwillingness to make 
a personal sacrifice for the common 
good. It is a well-known fact that 
the success of every cooperative en- 
terprise is dependent upon the will- 
ingness of its individual members to 
cooperate. Because of the strong 
financial backing and well-established 
business of the large cleaning estab- 
lishments, any cooperative farmers’ 
cleaning plant is doomed to, failure 
unless the members are imbued with 
the true spirit of cooperation—un- 
selfishness—and are willing to suffer, 
if need be, for its success. 

There are just two plans open for 
the consideration of the farmers of 
the peanut belt. They can establish one 
or more large cleaning plants at some 
central point, like Suffolk, Va., or 
they can build smaller cleaning plants 
at accessible points within the peanut 
belt. Information gathered from 
some of the best business men in the 
peanut section leads us to believe 
that these small plants can be built 
and equipped for from $5,000 up. One 
of the larger peanut cleaners of Nor- 
folk, Va., has recently sold its plant 
in Norfolk for $75,000, and is erect- 
ing smaller plants at convenient 
points within the belt. This would 
lead us to believe that the smaller 
plants are more profitable. 





The Grower Pays the Freight 


OME objection has been raised to 

the smaller cleaning plants be- 
ing located at a distance from the 
central distributing points, because of 
freight rates. The farmers seem to 
have overlooked the fact that they 
are going to have to pay the freight 
frcm tlLeir shipping point to the point 
of distribution, whether they are 
shipping the uncleaned farmer’s stock 
or the cleaned goods. The prices 
paid the producer by the agents of 
the peanut trust are always based 
upon the value of the goods at the 
cleaner, less the freight from the 
shipping point. 

A few figures might be helpful to 
the farmers in determining whether 
they are satisfied with present con- 
ditions. The cleaners allow for 5 per 
cent shrinkage or loss on all farmers’ 
stock, which leaves 95 pounds out of 
every 100. Of this year’s (1913) 
crop of Virginias they are getting 
about 20 per cent of the grade known 
as ‘“Fancies,’’ for which the trade 
pays from five to six cents per 
pound. They get about 40 per cent 
of No. I’s, for which the trade pays 
from four to five cents per pound. 
The selling price of the remaining 35 
per cent is, upon an average, about 
the same as the purchase price paid 
the farmer. At a most conservative 
estimate there is a clear profit on 
the cleaned product of the factories 
of about $1 per bag. Yet we know 
that sometimes, when they are not 
very busy, the factories will clean 
peanuts for a dealer for 15 cents per 
hundred pounds, and, of course, they 
make a profit then or they would not 
do it. Do the farmers think there 
is a clear profit of one dollar per bag 
for them when they sell at from 
three to three and one-half cents per 
pound? 





You are giving us the best farm paper 
ever published. I consider it invaluable.— 
Thos. H. Harlee, Jr., Florence, S. C, 
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FURROW SLICES 












A USEFUL IMPLEMENT IN MAK- 
ING BROAD TERRACES 


A Home-made Scraper That Does the 
Work Effectively 


7: 2 construction of a broad ter- 
race requires considerable team 
work if the terraces are made wide 
enough, when first constructed, for 
three or four 
rows of cotton 
or corn. Doubt- 
less it is gener- 
ally preferable 
to do this work 
thoroughly 
when it is first 
un der taken; 
that is, to make 
them wide 
enough in the 
beginning. This 
is especially 













PROF. DUGGAR. 
true if the land is so steep or so cut 


by old gullies as to endanger the 
breaking of narrower terraces. 
However, some parties have suc- 
cessfully constructed sloping, culti- 
vated terraces by making them at 
first wide enough for only one or two 
rows. The expectation in such cases 
is that whenever the land is subse- 
quently broken, this terrace will be 
made both higher and broader by 
back-furrowing towards its center, 
until it is finally wide enough to ac- 
commodate three or four rows of cul- 
tivated crops. This construction of 
broad terraces by installments meets 
the need of the man who is not able 





against the two sides of the scraper. 
Some care is needed in turning the 

team to make sure that the hinged 

part of this longer arm is not broken 

off. J. F. DUGGAR. 
Auburn, Ala. 





INCREASED PROFITS ON THE 
FARM 


Legumes, Furnishing As They Do a 
Cheap Source of Nitrogen, Are the 
Key to Successful Farming 


PENNY saved is a penny earned,”’ 

is an old and true saying, and so 
anything that enables the farmer to 
save actual cash, and at the same 
time treatly improve the condition of 
his farm land, becomes an item of 
national interest and worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

Nitrogen is an element of plant 
food that has caused deep concern to 
farms in all sections of the country, 
because while it is essential to all 
forms of plant life, it is usually avail- 
able in very limited quantities. Grow- 
ing crops require large amounts of 
nitrates (one bushel of corn contains 
about one pound of nitrogen), but 
great quantities of nitrogen are lost 
each year on poorly handled and over- 
worked farms, and this waste of na- 
ture’s stores seems almost criminal. 
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A USEFUL IMPLEMENT IN TERRACE BUILDING 





to get to this work until late in the 
winter. 

Where either this type of terrace or 
the old-fashioned uncultivated ter- 
race is first placed on a steep hill- 
side on which the old rows are not 
on a level, the laying off of new rows, 
and if possible, the bedding of the 
land, should be promptly done after 
the terrace banks are thrown up. 
Otherwise heavy rains, running rap- 
idly off of unbroken land along the old 
sloping rows, result in concentrating 
considerable water at certain points 
just above the terrace, with the dan- 
ger of the breaking of the terrace. 

In this we have an added reason 
for making cultivated terraces wide 
in the beginning, unless the slope of 
the field and other favorable condi- 
tions make narrow cultivated banks 
temporarily advisable. 

The home-made device shown in 
the accompanying figure is almost 
self-explanatory. It is a V-shaped 
scraper, so constructed as to aid in 
throwing the loosened soil toward 
the center or top of a broad terrace. 
This particular drawing was made by 
O. Howell, from a scraper constructed 
by W. H. Conway, of Jemison, Ala., 
and used on the station farm at Au- 
burn, Ala., in showing the construc- 
tion of broad terraces. 

I need only call special attention to 
the fact that the piece to which the 
clevis is hitched is set at such an an- 
gle to the shorter, rigid side of the 
V as to give this side a tendency to 
stay parallel to the turnplow furrow 
in which it is run, and the steep side 
of which furrow further braces this 
rigid side to hold the machine in the 
best position for throwing upwards 
the soil loosened by several preceding 
trips of a large turnplow. 

Note also that the longer side of 
this scraper is hinged, so that when 
its full length is not needed it is al- 
lowed to swing loose by removal of 
the cross brace, which is never nailed, 
but which rests on cleats nailed 















FERTILIZER 
FACTS No. 10 


ECONOMY 


Previous Fertilizer Facts have treated with CO-OPERATION, 
EDUCATION, GREATER PROFITS. 


And now comes that subject which is the basis of all lasting 
wealth as defined above—ECONOMY. 


Practically applied, what does Economy mean? 


Is it in buying cheap cotton seed, corn and grain that gives 
you only half a stand? 


Is it in you making a pair of shoes out of materials that cost 
$1.50 that will wear out in sixty days when a pair that costs 
you $2.00 will wear a year? 


Is it in spending fifty cents for a medicine which you think you 
need when a $2.00 visit from a physician will put you on 
your feet in a few days? 


Is it mixing your own fertilizer unevenly so that some plants 
get all the nitrogen and run to staik; others all the potash 
and bear heavy fruit with no body; or is it buying Comm:r- 
cial Fertilizers where only the most carefully selected mate- 
rials, thoroughly analyzed, chemically tested and accurately 
balanced are mixed under careful and watchful supervision 
by the most modern machinery, which INSURES a unifor- 
mity in the goods offered? 


At the outside there is only about 30 cents an acre difference 
in the cost of the two fertilizers mentioned above, and 30 
cents is dirt cheap for the insurance on your crop certified 


“E-CON-O-MY: Strict husbanding of 
resources; regulation with respect to 
production and consumption of goods 
and wealth; as, use of adulterants is 
poor Economy.” 

—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





is to keep down the cost. 





Of course, nitrogen can be pur- 
chased and replaced into the soil in 
the form of sodium nitrate and other 
commercial nitrates, but the world’s 
available supply of nitrates is limited, 
and nitrates are, therefore, compara- 
tively expensive, costing not less than 
16 cents per pound. Furthermore, 
nitrogen applied in fertilizer is only 
partially taken up by the crop and 
some of it is leached from the soil 
and lost. 

The ideal, the best and the most 
economical method of restoring and 
maintaining the nitrogen supply in 
the soil, is by growing legumes. Sci- 
entists tell us that about 75,000,000 
pounds of atmospheric nitrogen rest 
over every acre of land, and legumes, 
when properly inoculated with nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria, exercise the re- 
markable function of gathering nitro- 
gen from this enormous supply con- 
tained in the air, and converting it 
into a nitrate form that is suitable 
and available as plant food. By this 
means inoculated legumes gather ni- 
trogen, sufficient not only for their 
own needs, but also in additional | 
quantities, which is stored in the soil 
in such a form that it is not readily 
washed away. 








The opposite of ECONOMY is EXTRAVAGANCE, which is 
oftentimes caused by being “Penny wise and pound foolish.” 


Remember, “strict husbanding of resources and regulation 
with respect to production” is the accepted definition of 
Economy. The time to make money on your crop is when 
you are producing it. The way to make money on your crop 


| to through the analysis on every bag of goods you buy. 


Bulletins on Cotton and Corn sent free. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 

















Saves Seed 


Half 


the Labor 
of 
Planting 












Plants 
Cotton, 
Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts and other 
seed. Applies Guano 
at same time. Gives 
Cotton a Quick Start— 
2 Chances At a 
Big Crop. 


At one trip it smooths the bed, opens a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, 
covers it, opens again, plants the seed and covers them in the most accuraté 


and scientific manner. 


The Cole Planter No. 7 


In planting it puts fertilizer below the seed for cot- 


Legumes furnish the soil with a | ton—just above the seed for corm—the way it ought to be, 


plentiful supply of humus, which is |} 
very desirable and beneficial. The 
greater your yield of legumes, the 
larger the crops you can gather and 
the more humus you can get into the 
soil, which means increased fertility. 

Inoculation is the most important 
factor in the successful growing of 
legumes, because when the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria are not present, the le- 
gumes of themselves cannot assimi- 
late the nitrogen from the air, and, 
therefore, in their growth they de- 
plete the soil instead of enriching it. 

From the preceding paragraphs it 
is evident that growing legumes is 
important and profitable to the farm- 


er, because it saves him money and | 


: GR EAs eee ee i es 


time, incidentally increasing hiscrops. 


The guano being mixed with the soil near the seed 
| prevents the fertilizer being too strong and injuring their 
power to grow. Just as soon as the seed sprouts the young 


plant is stimulated and fed. 


Guano applied in this way does more good than at 
any other time. Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, 
and is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow-growing 
stuff—gets ahead of cut-worms and boll weevil. Stunting 
is prevented ! 


You save the work of a man and mule every planting 
day by distributing guano while planting with the Cole. 

The steel Coulter breaks the crust — throwing the 
trash and dry top earth into the middles. The long steel 





sword presses out a firm V shaped furrow. 


This pressure causes the earth to become compact just 
beneath the seed, creating what is known as capillary at- 


The Cole 


Box 300 


traction, that draws up moisture from the earth to the 
seed. 

The loose earth on top isa mulch, that retains mois- 
ture around the seed. 

The cotton comes up in a straight line without 
bunches. Thus it can be chopped to a stand much faster 
and plowed more accurately, making the cost of cultiva- 
tion less. 

The Cole is economical on seed—gives you a quick 
even stand with as few seed as it is safe to plant. 

The saving in seed and labor will more than pay for 
the machine the first season. 


Write Us for Catalogue and Name 
of Dealer 


Write for catalogue and get the name of a home mer- 
chart who can supply you with a Cole Planter, backed by 
a double guarantee. Buy direct (freight prepaid) at low- 
est cash price if you prefer. 


Mfg. Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 











EVENTY-SEVEN YEAR 

the world’s standard Plow. 
Enjoy the pleasure and profit 
of having the best. The leap- 
ing deer trade mark is your 
protection, the sign of quality 
—the mark of staunchness, re 
liability and great all-around 
plow value. 
John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares 
Great Improvement — Save 

Time—Save Temper 

No crawling under the plow 
in the dirt, skinning your 
hands changing old style 
bolted shares. 

Get John Deere Plows with 
Quick Detachable Shares. Only 
one nut to remove and that 
handy toreach. Save 80% of 
the time to change old style 
shares and all the trouble. 
You can’t afford to buy a plow 
without this new and exclusive 
John Deere feature, 

Better Farm Implements 
and How to Use. Them 

This is the best and biggest 

ok we have issued. Costs 
us 8 cents postage to mail but 
we will send you a copy free 
if you use farm implements. 

Ask for package No. Pz 
and address your !etter to 
John Deere, ae Ti. 























The Generai 
says: 
Eggs are penny your hens 


don’t lay. A warm chicken house 
encourages the hens. 


Make the roof—and sides too—of 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


—The label guarantees it for 15 
years—the three biggest mills in 
the roofing industry are behind 
that label. 


No roofing “tests” can give you that 
assurance, 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in Cg and shingles—made 
neral Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofin poprone Pho 1 ty “East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill., York, Pa, 


Amazing ‘‘DETROIT” Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful faei. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
evergiven on reliable farm engine; if not, 
pay nothing. No waste, no evaporation, 
no explosion trom coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher than 
coal oil. Still going up. Twopints es 
of coal oil do work of three 

pints gasoline. 


om an engine running on pa 
oil successfully, uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- ~ 
out cranking. Only three moving & ee 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no “ not carbonize 
gears—no valves—the utmostin simplicity, power and strength. 
Mounted on s skids.« All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to ship. 
Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready torun. Pumps, 
saws, reshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells 
corn, runs home electric lighting plant Prices (stripped), 
29.50 =p. Sent any place - 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’tbuy 
$n ongine till you investigate the money-saving, power-savin 
Maa guaey * vy Thousands 8 ne Costs only asda find cage 
you are firstin your neighborhood to writ ou get Special 
Sk xtra-Low Introductory price. Writet jis: Pa: 38) 


Vetroit Engine Works, 454 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

OF" Why Pay Two Prices For Fencest 
B 

AMUN ai SAUNA 





i UNAS 
{ AYN WAL AUAUADAVAD AUAE OU ARAUGU RE AUELL, bP 
| Wa a) VW SPAAINIRNNNNNATAN 
vin AALS PSNI 
Buy direct from our factory, Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles, Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran- 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. Bar Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer’s Offerl 
Ward Fenco Mig. Cow 434 Penn St., Decatur, ind. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 38th St. & Wood- 
land, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| day than at any previous time. 





| them. 


GOOD ROADS AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


Good Schools 
sibility 
Bad 
HE 
ing 


Ave Aiienont An Impos- 
Where Country Roads Are 
rural will- 
to 


population is m 
support better 


ore 
schools to- 
It is 
being realized that all educational 
activities or agencies must be more 
or less correlated, and, more than all 
else, that they must be made ac- 
cessible to the children. In many 
counties where bad roads prevail, 
most of the schools are of the anti- 
quated one-room variety. They are 
usually located along bad roads 
which, during the winter, when the 
schools are usually in session, be- 
come so nearly impassable as to make 
it difficult for the children to reach 
This condition causes irregu- 


| Jar attendance and restricts the edu- 


cational opportunities of the child. 
Not only this, but it often impedes 
the economic consolidation of these 
smaller schools into larger, stronger 
graded schools, with high school 
courses, directed by a competent 
principal and corps of teachers, ac- 
cording to the Office of Public Roads, 
nited States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
On the in counties 


other hand, 


| which have improved their roads, the 


| schools are easily 





reached, the aver- 
age attendance greater, the efiiciency 
largely increased and economic con- 
solidation made _ possible. Regular 


| attendance at school means consistent 
/and regular growth of both school 


and pupil, and consolidation of 
schools means a maximum of effi- 
ciency at a minimum of cost. It is 
also noteworthy that there a 
marked tendency for the consolidated 
school to become the social and intel- 
lectual center of the community. 
Most modern rural schoolhouses are 
so constructed as to serve the com- 
munity as gathering places for vari- 
ous kinds of public meetings, and 
where vans are used to convey the 
children to school during the day 
they are frequently pressed into ser- 
vice to haul the farmers and their 
wives to institute work, lectures, or 
entertainments at the schoolhouse. 
The consolidated school becomes a 
sort of community center to which all 
educational and social activities con- 
verge, and in order that it may prop- 
erly perform that function ali of the 
highways leading to it should be so 
improved as to render it readily ac- 
cessible throughout the year. 


is 





LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY AT 
ALTAMONT RANGE 


New Implements That Make For Bet- 
ter and More Economical Work 


MONG the late additions to the 

equipment on Altamont Range is 
a deep tillage machine. This a 
powerful tool, weighing 1,000 pounds. 
It is work for four big mules and 
plenty of it for six medium ones. I 
bought the double-disk plow, which 
can be run tandem for sub-soiling, 
cutting 12 to 18 inches deep, or run 
the disks side by side for a gang plow, 
cutting two furrows up to 10 inches 
deep. We have lately been plowing 


is 


| up ground for early corn with it, and 


I never saw land put in as fine con- 
dition by any other tool; in fact, it 
was plowed, sub-soiled and harrowed 
with one operation. Good plowing is 
absolutely essential to good crops, 


| and land plowed with this tool is far 


| disked 





better fitted than land that has been 
plowed and sub-soiled with the ordi- 
nary moldboard plows and _ then 
besides, so while it takes 
power to run it, the work is done 
when it is done. 

Another innovation is the 70- 
bushel low manure spreader. By 
shifting a small lever we can adjust 
the application from two to 10 or 12 
loads per acre. It is a very strong 
machine, broad tires, steel wheels, 
and steel angle-iron frame. The 
beater is hung on the rear axle and 


is operated by 
the wheel, 
@ series of spur 
within a wheel, like 
horse-power, 
tight case. 

and then 


a clutch direct 
being speeded up by 
wheels rotating 
the old-fashioned 
enclosed in a dust- 
fill it with manure 
spread over it ground lime- 
stone, ground phosphate rock or soil 
for inoculating for alfalfa, ete. 
Another tool that we are very 
proud of is a two-horse disk riding 
cultivator. It is easily adjusted to 


rear 


all 


We 


from | 


| 





any required depth, also to throw the | 


dirt up in ridges next to the plants, 
or throw it away from them, 
the surface level. The man riding on 
it can give his whoie attention to the 
work, and is not half as tired at night 
as the man who has spent the day 
walking on soft ground after a walk- 
ing cultivator. 
for five of the old-fashioned 
horse walking cultivators. There 
will be plenty of mules and horses 
when I am gone, and I prefer to ride 
when I can. The man riding can do 
much better work, as he can watch it 
more closely, using both hands and 
feet to control the machine. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


two- 


GRAZING ALFALFA AGAIN 


Mr. 

I NOTE the criticism of my 
“How He Killed His Aifalfa,’ 

was written as a 

idea that alfal 


Insists That It 
Done Safely 


Clark 


article, 
> which 
protest against the 
fa should not be grazed, 
and was not intended for the novice. 
You will note that I used the word, 
*‘judiciously.” Now, in all my experi- 
ence of grazing anything, I haven’t 
done like some people—turn a lot of 


or leave | 


I would not trade this | 


Can Be | 


stock in on a nice pasture, and leave | 


them there 24 hours each day. 
ing in this country will stand this 
kind of grazing except 
grass. In grazing my fields the stock 
are left on just so long as they are 
eating, one to two hours. When they 
get enough, they are taken off and 
put in a woods lot. 

In grazing my alfalfa I invariably 
graze it immediately after cutting, as 
I have always done 
This is done solely to get what the 
mowing machine does not cut. There 


- Noth- 


are always some skips due to care- | 


less cutting, and possible stumps, and 
there is nothing else in the field at 
this time for stock to graze, 

Now my hay is always removed 
from the field from 36 to 48 hours 
after it is cut. I never shock it in 
the field, but remove it to the barn, 
frequently the same day that it is cut, 
depending entirely on weather condi- 
tions. Now as soon as the hay is re- 
moved there is nothing left but stub- 
ble and, as I said before, places that 
the mowing machine did not get. 
These are grazed off, and as soon as 
this is done the stock are taken off 
of the field. The young shoots will 
begin to appear in anywhere 
one to three days. If the field is to 
be cut again for hay, there is no oc- 
casion to pasture, but if I wish to 
pasture it as soon as the field is nice 
and green, why 
jection 
ously, 


to pasturing, and continu- 
weather permitting. 


Bermuda | 


with red clover. | — 





from | 


then there is no ob- | 


During this entire glorious fall and | 


winter my fields have been pastured | 


every day, 
ground, and 
profitable. I 
alfalfa in my 


it has been extremely 
never lost a stand of 
life from any cause 


whatever, except from too much mois- | 


ture; have never seen any insect 
damage. I have also soiled my al- 
falfa frequently without damage, and 
any trouble is usually due 
to lack of inoculation, or the 
line too near the surface. A good 
idea is to dig several postholes over 
the field and, by filling with water, 
they will show where the water 
is. I never sowed alfalfa or any kind 
of seed in my life that I procured 
from a distance, without thoroughly 
disinfecting them, both for insects 
and eggs. I think my success has 
been due largely to this one thing. 
WALTER CLARK, 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


and kept very close to the | 


line | 


either | 
water | 


| Vee by tests to be the most durable 


THE PROGRESSIVE FAnMER 





°°THE MULFORD 
.. NITRO-GERM 








1 This sign shows the way to 


Increase your Crops 
and 


Improve your Soil 


Before planting alfalfa, soy beans, cowpeas, 
vetch, clovers, or any legumes, inoculate 
the seed or soil with MULFORD 
NITRO-GERM. Government tests 
§ prove that inoculation greatly increases 
@ crops and enriches soil. Practical ex- 
ence will prove all we claim for 
ULFORD NITRO-GERM. 
No special knowledge needed—simply 
follow easy directions. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET No. 3. 
If your local dealer hasn't MULFORD 
NITRO-GERM, we will send on 
receipt of dB ag size, 50c; I-acre 
size, $2; 5-acre size, $9. Special prices 
on ‘larger acreage. 


8 When ordering, be sure to specify for 
& what legume crop you want it. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia 





is the demand of all builders. Service 
is first, cost second consideration. All 
our produc ts give exceptional service 
due to high quality metal we use, Our 
roofing lasts, is easily put on and orna- 


mental. Fora* ‘100 Point Roof’’ try 
a i 


CAROLINA G22: 


They greatly increase the value and ap- 
-arance of any building. Heavily em- 
yossed, either painted or galvanized. The 
ure meti al use’ 2»d in their making insures 
ifetime service. Fire—, wind—and water- 
proof. Lock perfectly without soldering. 
Ihlustrated Catalog FREE 
Learn all about our products and the 
superiority of “‘NO-CO-RO” Metal. A 

postcard will bring it. 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

Bex 110, Wilmington, N.C. 
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Furnished with 


Solid or Cutaway Discs 


You can save half the time and labor till- 
ing your land with a Fetzer 4-section Disc 
Harrow. One man and 4 horses operate 
safely a 28 Disc size, doing as much work 
as 2 men, 6 horses and 2 ordinary harrows. 
Figure what that means in dollars-saving 
to you? Ask forthe proof. Let us tell you 
some straight facts about Discs and good 
Discing. One customer writes: “I made 
$5 more peracre with a Fetzer by Double- 
Discing.” If you have any farming in- 
terest, it is important you should have the 
Facts. Write today for Free Book No.,293 


~~ THE WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Hl. a 
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From Factory = 
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Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE 









































wire produced. Heavily Galvanised with 
PURE WNC, Sixty different styles and 


eights, each a satisfying-quality £ fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT GEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. T ‘he following are a 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, - < 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22 red, 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 30- brod, Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full “of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 


axe SPRING FENCE Co. 
Winchester, Indiana 


14c, per rod. 
21c ¢® bg 








guaranteed reliable 
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Saturday, February 28, 1914.] 
LANDLORDS AND TENANTS 


Both Are to Blame for the Lack of 
Cooperation and Progress 


INCE becoming a reader of your 
S valuable paper I have read all the 
discussions with interest: Duty of 
tenant, duty of landlord, and their re- 
lations. Having had some experience 
along these lines I feel inclined to 
join the discussion. 

I own 110 acres of land, with 50 
acres in cultivation. I work all this 
myself in corn, oats, cowpeas and 
cotton. I have no tenants. My 
neighbors on each side have tenants 
and while I ‘‘saw wood and say noth- 
ing,’ I hear both complaints. And 
my impartial decision is that it is 
vue same old story that generally ex- 
ists with all the farmers, lack of co- 
operation. We are all so afraid of 
doing something that will benefit our 
neighbor that we actually fail in our 
own behalf. 

This winter while breaking my 
land with a ten-inch plow as deep 
as three horses could pull, a tenant 
neighbor came in the field and strong- 
ly emphasized the work as being ‘‘the 
thing.”’ 

As this tenant worked the same 
land last year and laid his crop by 
so that at gathering time there ap- 
peared to be at least a ton of crab 
grass to the acre, I told him I thought 
he would at least make the rent over 
and above by turning under all this 
grass during the winter. This he 
said he could not afford, being a 
Tenter; that he had rather burn off 
and break in the spring and save two 
breakings. To this I replied that it 
would only be necessary to disk in- 
stead of break twice (owner fur- 
nishes him disk). This he also 
claimed he could not afford, as he 
would be improving the land for the 
owner. This man, with numbers of 
others, has not done a day’s work 
this winter. 


This is very much the policy of all 
the tenants I have ever known. If 
they break a pane from the window 
they call for the owner to put in 
another. Allow the ditch that drains 
the lot to fill up and notify the owner 
that they can hardly get in their lot 
On account of the mud. Is it any 
wonder such people are renters? This 
Same lack of cooperation and same 
stupidity is characteristic of a vast 
majority of the land-owners and is 
the most damaging example and the 
greatest obstruction to progress in our 
Dixie Land. Is it any wonder the 
tenant is so trifling? In the general 
summing up of the subject one is 
about the equal of the other, and all 
affected with the same old disease, 
growl, growl and do nothing. 

Lonoke, Ark. ARKANSAN. 





OLD NUMBERS OF THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER WANTED 


If You Have Them, Please Corre- 
spond With Prof. Wilson 


LEASE send me six copies of The 

Progressive Farmer of the 14th 
of February—the Reference issue. 

I want to congratulate you upon 
turning out such an issue. I con- 
Sider it the most useful, most up- 
to-date issue of any paper published 
in North Carolina in a decade. You 
very properly call it a Reference is- 
sue, as it gives a great deal of first- 
hand information, and even better 
still, tells your subscribers where 
even fuller information can be se- 
cured. 

What chance would the University 
Library have of getting a complete 
file of the paper back to the begin- 
ning 28 years ago? We want one and 
are willing to advertise and pay for 
complete volumes, or even separate 
numbers. If you know of any sub- 
8cribers who have kept the file stead- 
ily, please favor us with their names. 
: LOUIS R. WILSON. 

librarian, University of North Ca- 
rolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Burning Leaves on New Ground 


S IT best to burn the forest cover | 


in clearing new ground that is 
heavily covered with a growth of oak, 
hickory and gum? 
“T have a son 
homestead. He 


who is clearing a 
has talked with a 


number of old settlers who have had | 


large experience in clearing timber 
land, and they unanimously agree 
that it is impossible to raise any 
crop at all on new ground till the 
leaves are burned off. Now, I have 
asked these same men if they have 
ever tried to work new ground with- 
out burning it, and they all give the 
same answer: ‘No, hit ain’t wurth 
while to try hit. Hit just won’t raise 


nothin’ if the leaves ain’t burned off.’ | 
They say that the ground must be ex- | 
posed to the sunlight to produce any- | 


thing and that the leaves will cause 
the ground to dry.out so that noth- 
ing will grow. Now, it seems to 
me, that the leaves would act as a 


mulch that would prevent evapora- | 


tion and also make humus 
would keep the soil 
moist for two or three years, 
prevent washing.” 


that 


Editorial Comment.—lIt is probab- 
ly true that a better crop will be pro- 
duced the first year on new land if 


ter on the surface be burned off. 
This is certainly true unless the 


leaves be worked into the soil early | 


in the season and the soil exposed 
to the weathering influenecs of sun- 
shine and rain and preferably frost. 
In fact, there may be so much vege- 
table matter, leaves, etc., on the sur- 
face that a better crop will be pro- 
duced the first year if this material is 
burned, than can be produced by any 
practical method without burning. 
The reason is plain. 


any plowing that is done is not likely 


to mix sufficient soil with this ma- | 


terial to keep it from drying out too 
much, 
or place where the seed is planted, is 
likely to consist of this coarse ma- 
terial on the surface. A mulch of de- 
caying vegetable matter on the sur- 
face will prevent a loss of moisture 
from the soil beneath, but if the 
seeds are planted in the mulch they 
may not get sufficient moisture, and 
this is what is likely to occur in 
planting new land that has a large 
accumulation of leaves and other de- 
caying vegetable matter on the sur- 
face. 

On the other hand, except where 
the soil is peaty for a great depth, or 
deeper than the soil is usually culti- 
vated, it is likely in after years to 
need all this vegetable matter and 
for that reason we advise against the 
use of fire to get rid of the leaves and 
other matter on the surface, unless 
the first single crop is of more im- 
portance than those to follow. It is 
probable that a little earlier 


vegetable matter with the soil 


the first year, 


preparation, will be more than paid 


for by the value of this vegetable | 
matter in the soil for future crop pro- | 


duction. 





I have just finished reading the ar- | 
ticle by Dr. Butler on Farm Book- | 


keeping and I want to say that I be- 
lieve that the series of articles on this 


subject that you are going to run will | 
do more good than almost anything | 
I will spend most | 


that you can run. 
of my time next year helping the 
farmers around here keep accounts 
and records, for we think that more 
good will come from account keeping 
by the farmers than by any one thing 
that can be done, so we are pushing 
it more than anything else. The 
man that made two blades of grass 
grow where only one had grown be- 
fore was a great man, but the man 
that keeps accounts and records of 
the cost will be the man that gets the 
profit. L. M. SMITH. 





mellow and | é 
also | 


If the amount | 
of material on the surface is large | 


In other words, the seed bed, ' 





and | 
more thorough effort to mix this | 
to | 
some depth and any decrease in crop | 
if this should occur | 
after such earlier and more thorough | 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PA INTS & VARNISHES 


Fight depreciation with good paint. Depreciation 
is the certain follower of neglect. You know 
what sun and storm, unchecked, will do to your 
“"" buildings. Fight them with the paint of proven 
merit for all outside work. 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paints, Prepared) 


Every ingredient is the best for its purpose. We mine our own lead and zinc; we 
make our own linseed oil. Our perfect machinery does the grinding and mixing 
with uniform precision. S W P covers readily—it lasts. 

There is a specially made Sherwin-Williams product for every surface about your 
farm buildings, and your house. Whether it’s to brighten up a chair or table or to ward 
of rust and decay from your machinery or tools, our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm,” tells you the right product and the right way to use it. We mail it free. 
Best-dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 














Hoosier and Empire 
Corn Drills 


Fertilizer 
Disk Drill with 
Covering Wheel 


b paca you buy a corn drill you 


want a strong dependable ma- 
chine—one that will do uniformly good 
work season after season. For that reason 
you will find your best purchase among the styles of 
the Hoosier and Empire one-row orn drills. 

Hoosier and Empire corn drills plant all varieties 
of graded and ungraded corn properly. They are 
sturdily built, without frills, to plant corn right and 
to last for the longest time. 

Study the careful construction of the accurate 
dropping mechanism. Proper regulation of the cut- 
off, and of the speeding of the seed drills—vital 
points in corn drill making, have first attention in 
Hoosier and Empire drills. Except for the handles 
these drills are of steel and high grade iron through- 
out. Plain and fertilizer drills are supplied in shoe, 
disk or hoe styles, to meet varying soil tonditions. 

Let our catalogues acquaint you with the Hoosier 
and Empire corn drill lines. Write fot them and we 
will tell you where you may see the drills themselves. 


International Harvester Company of America 


3 (Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 








Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

When you write any advertiser in 
this yaper for goods, catalogs, or 
price-lists, be sure to say, “I saw 
your ad in The Progressive Farmer, 
which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 





saves high lifting, lighten 

draft, don’t rut roads. Spokee 

n't loosen—wheels don't dry out or rot. 
r free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


59 Elm Street, Quincy, iit. 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 








- It taKes more 
than good looks to 
make good roofing. 


Some roofings that 
look good wear bad. Be 
sure of the waterproof- 
ing if you want roofing 
that lasts. 


Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT, 


q KC 


is a lasting resister of sun, 
wind, rain, snow, heat, cold, 
alkalis, acids, and fire. This 
genuine zatural asphalt from 
Trinidad Lake keeps Genasco 
full of life and vigor, and it 
doesn’t crack or leak. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Smooth 
or mineralsurface. Several weights. The 
KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams 
watertight without cement—packed in 
rolls of Genasco smooth surface roofing. 
Look for the trademark. Write us for the 
Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 
FREE, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving 


Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Add new, rich, crop growing land to 
your own farm by clearing it of stumps. 
Clear your neighbors’ land. Your Her- 
cules will be kept busy when others see 
what it does. Big profits for you. 


With the 
Hercules zt Poser 
Stump Pullers 

you can clear an acreaday. The known 
and proved stump puller all over the 
civilized world—easiest to operate.— 
most durable. Special introductory 
price, 80 days’ trial offer,3 years’ guar- 
antee, on immediate 

orders, Write for big 

Free book of land clear- 

ing facts, 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
180 22nd S 


All-Steel 


Centerville, 


| house,”’ 





\.on’t even 











SAVED 
EVERY SEASON 
BY USING 

ae 


GANTT 


IMPLE- 
MENTS 


There’s a Reason 


GANTT MFG. Co. 


MACON, GA. 
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THE JUCKLINS 


Q2 








By OPIE READ 














| (Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is @ 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina, While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea’’, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room. Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘‘when things go wrong,’ he has a reg- 
ular set-to. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea’s, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Tnfortunately for our hero, Mrs, Bent- 
ley is visiting her brother who lives in the 
neighborhood and tells of his encounter with 
her son. The Aimes boys, a lot of regular 
determine to get revenge, and begin 
by throwing chunks as he passes by on his 
school. The next day Alf goes to 
with the information that they are 
‘laving for him a short distance away.’’ They 
barricade the door of the schoolhouse and a 
battle ensues? Failing to bring them 
out, the Aimes boys set fire to the buliding, 
and they escape through the floor. The out- 
rage is reported to the authorities and at the 
next term of court the Aimes boys are given 
a penitentiary sentence of 15 years each. Bill 


of romance?’’ I asked. ‘‘Hasn’t he 
played up and down the brook?”’ 

“So have the ducks,”’ she answered 
with a return of her smile. “But let 
us not talk .about him—I would 
rather not think about him.”’ 

I could not play the part of a hero; 
I was not of the stock that stood at 
the stake glorifying the deed with a 
hymn. I had wanted to drop the 
subject, not because it was painful to 
her, but because it pressed a spike in- 
to my own flesh; but her wish to dis- 
miss him from her mind urged me to 
keep him there, to torture her with 
him. Brute? Surely; I have never 
denied it, but I loved her, and in love 
there is no generosity. The lover 
who seeks to be liberal is a hypocrite, 
a sneak thief robbing his own heart. 

“But how can you put him out of 
your mind if he is worthy of your 
love?” I asked. ‘You did not place 
him therein, nor can you take him 
away.” 

She looked at me a long time, 
looked at me and read me; she did 
net frown, she smiled not, but 
searched me with her eyes until I felt 
that my motive lay bare under her 
gaze. “You would help Alf in his 





they cox 


ones. 





| 9 alll miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 
“ned, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installment, 
will put you right intothe middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 
gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's chapter and all the later 
Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 








has confided to Alf his love for Guinea and 
is then told that since a child she has con- 
sidered herself engaged to Chydister Lunds- 
ford, Millie’s brother, a young physician still 
in college. About this time Chyd comes 
home and all the young folks are invited to 
a party at the General's in his honor. Alf 
proposes to Millie who refuses to take him 
seriously. The next day he encounters young 
Dan Stuart, a wealthy neighborhood boy, and 
a suitor of Millie's, who, knowing of his in- 
fatuation for Millie, makes a slight remark 
about her. When Alf resents his insinuations 
Stuart draws his pistol on him. Later Alf 
arms himself and shoots Stuart as he is re- 
turning from the General's, and then sur- 
renders to the authorities. 


CHAPTER XII,—(Continued) 


I did not speak of having seen 
Chyd. I had no right to do so, for [ 
knew that he was now an additional 
distress. But the next morning when 
Guinea and [ were alone at the break- 
fast table she asked me if I had not 
met him down the road—said that 
she had seen him crossing the 
meadow with his dogs. I began to 
quibble and she spoke up spiritedly: 
“Oh, you shouldn’t hesitate to tell 
me. It amounts to nothing, I’m 
sure.” 

“TI must manage some way to see 
Millie,’’ I remarked, determined to 
say no more about Chyd lest I should 
lose my temper. 
you won’t go to the 
she replied, her face coloring. 

“T won’t, but I didn’t know but 
that I might see her going to a neigh- 
bor’s house and then——”’ 

‘“No,’”’ she broke in, “I 
do that. She 
how feel, and if she had 
terest in us she would come over 
here. No, ft won’t say that. I don’t 
know what she may have to contend 
with. 3ut her brother could come if 
he wanted to, but it makes.no dif- 
ference, I’m sure.” 

‘Suppose I meet Millie in the road; 
shall I speak to her?” 

“Surely, but don’t ask her why she 
hasn’t been to see us. What did Chyd 
say?” 

“Not much of anything—said that 
so long as people were romantic they 
musi expect trouble.” 

She frowned and thus replied: “A 
gcod authority on the evils of ro- 
mance.” 

“Why not an expert on the thrills 


“T hope 


hope you 
must know 


we any in- 


trouble,’’ she said, ‘“‘but you wouid 
throw trouble at me.” 

How sadly she spoke those words, 
and my heart fell under them and lay 
at her feet in sorrow and in humilia- 
tion. I strove to beg her pardon, but 
I stammered and my words were al- 
most meaningless. 

“Oh, you have my forgiveness, if 
that is what you are trying to ask for. 
Now, please don’t say anything more. 
I know that you didn’t mean to make 
me feel bad.” 

“T think I’d better cut my throat!” 
I replied, taking up a table knife. 

She laughed at me. ‘“‘How can a 
big man be so silly? Cut your 
throat, indeed. Why, what have you 
done to deserve it?’’ 

“What have I done?” I cried, lean- 
ing over the table and making a 
fumble, as if I would take her hand 
—-‘‘what have I done? I have wan- 
tonly wounded the divinest creature 

She was on her feet in an instant; 
she put her hands to her ears and 
shook her head at me. “No, you 
must not say that. Don’t you see I 
can’t what you So, what 
is the use of saying anything. Think 
you are a brute? No, [I don’t; but 
you must not talk like that. I can't 
hear you—I won’t hear you. Oh, 
don’t worry about Mr. Lundsford. He 
will kneel at my feet.” 


CHAPTER XTII 


hear 


say? 


The next ‘torn’ of 
corn to water mill, far down 
the stream. The old man had not 
been off the place since Alf went to 
jail, and the attending to 
all outside affairs was conferred upon 
me. Guinea came out to the corn 
crib and stood at the door, looking 
in upon me as T tied the mouth of 
the bag. The old man was not far 
off, calling his hogs; a sad cry at 
any time, but growing sadder, it 
seemed to me, as the days wore along. 

“Old Moll will have a load,” the 
girl said; ‘‘you and that bag.” 

“Yes, if I were to ride on the bag 
like a boy, but I’m going to walk and 
lead her.” 

“Oh, that will be nice,” she cried, 
“Nice for Moll. I wish I could go 


day [I took a 


the 


office of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


with you. It’s beautiful all down 
that way; high rocks and pools with 
fish in them. It isn’t so awfully far, 
either. [ have walked it many a 
time.”’ 

“Alone?” I asked, tugging at the 
string. 

“That doesn’t matter. 
tance I’m talking about. 
haven’t asked me to go.” 

“But I ask you now,” I said, drag- 
ging the bag toward the door. 

“No, I won’t go now,” she replied, 
making way for me to come out. 

“Won't you, please?’’ 

"No, not since I have come to think 
about it. I’d have to walk along all 
the time with my hands to my ears, 
for I just know you’d say something 
I don’t want to hear. You are as 
cruel as you can be, lately.” 

I had taken up the bag to throw it 
across the mare, but I dropped it 
upon the log step. 

“You'll burst it if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Hawes.” 

“But I handle it more tenderly 
than you do my heart!’ I cried. ‘‘You 
have thrown my heart down in the 
dust and are trying to burst it.’’ 

Her hands flew to her ears. ‘Oh, 
I knew you were going to say some- 
thing mean. But I can’t hear you 
now. Isn’t it an advantage to say 
what you please and not hear a word? 
You can do this way if you want to. 
No, I won’t go—really, I can’t. I 
mustn’t leave mother.’’ 

She ran away toward the house, 
and I stood watching her until she 
was hidden behind the old man’s 
*‘stockade.”’ Torturer she was, 
sometimes with her dignity, but 
worse with her whimsical, childish 
ways, when she seemed to dance on 
the outer edge of my life, daring me 
to catch her in my arms. But was it 
not my size that made her feel like 
a child? It must have been, for 
whenever she spoke of Chyd she was 
deeply serious. I was resentful as I 
led the old mare toward the mill. 
Oh, I understood it all. She had seen 
that I sought to punish her, had read 
me as we sat together at the table, 
and now she was torturing me. 
Well, I would give her no further op- 
pertunity; [I would let her lead young 
Lundsford into her mind and out 
again, just as it suited her fancy. 

The coves and nooks and quiet 
pools that lay along the stream were 
dreamful; there was not a mighty 
rock nor bold surprising bluff to star- 
tle one with its grandeur, but at the 
end of every view was the promise of 
a resting place and never was the 
fancy led to disappointment. Now 
guregle and drip, now perfect calm, 
the elm leaf motionless, the bird 
dreaming. And had history marched 
down that quiet vale a thousand years 
ago and tinged the water with the 
blood of man, how sweetly verse 
would sing its beauty, from what dis- 
tances would come the poet and the 
artist, the rich man seeking rest— 
ali would fiock to marvel and to 
praise. Ah, we care but little for 
what nature has done, until man has 
placed his stamp upon it. 


It’s the dis- 
Why, you 


[ loitered and mused upon going to 

the mill and upon returning home. 
And when I came within sight of the 
house I halted suddenly, wondering 
whether T had forgotten something. 
Yes, I had. I had forgotten my re- 
solve to be cool and dignified under 
the reading eyes of that girl. I led 
the mare to the rear end of the pass- 
age and had taken off the bag of meal 
when Guinea came out. 
“Mr. Hawes,” she said, ‘‘I wish you 
would forgive me for the way I acted 
last night and this morning. Now 
let us be good friends, friends in trou- 
ble, and let us hereafter talk with 
sense and without restraint. I am 
going to be frank with you, for I 
don’t see why I should be cramped. 
[am not going to pretend not to know 
—know something, and you must 
wait; we must all wait for—for any- 
thing that is to come, I hardly know 
what I am saying, but you under- 
stand me.” 


(Continued on page 24 this issue) 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 














Ten Books for the Home Library 
(F | WERE a boy growing up on a 
] farm I should try to read, during 
t} long winter evenings, some of 
the world’s best books—books with 
which every educated person is sup- 


posed to be familiar. 
I saw a list of such books upon the 
last page of The Progressive Farmer 
for November 22, advertised at 40 
cents apiece. Ten, then, would cost 
$4. They could be read easily in the 
evenings of one year, while the mind 
that had absorbed them would have 
food for reflection forever. 
The reading, too, would 
painful duty, but on the 
would prove a keen delight. 
Here are the books selected from 
the list just mentioned and given in 
the order that I should read them. 
1. Anderson’s Fairy Tales—wNo bet- 
ter stories than these have ever been 
written for developing the young im- 


not be a 
contrary 





agination. The elder members of th 
family will enjoy them thoroughly 
also. An excellent plan is to read 


them aloud to the small children up- 
on going to bed, one story per night 
being about the right dose. 

2. Robinson Crusoe—The = child 
who grows up without knowing this 
book has been robbed of a part of his 
birthright. It is one of the most 
famous as well as one of the most de- 
lightful books in the world. At the 
same time it is written in such pure 
and simple English that one cannot 
read it without great benefit to his 
own speech. 

3. Gulliver’s Travels—This is a 
different book from any other. The 
nevel idea that it contains will great- 
ly interest young and old, while like 
the fairy tales it will enlarge the im- 
agination—something greatly to be 
desired in these practical days. 

4, Treasure Island—Here is an ab- 
sorbing tale written so clearly and 
perfectly that we receive the best pos- 
sible training in the use of good Eng- 
lish while we delight in the story. 

No one will put down this book 
half read and it will not be read once, 
but many times by every boy in the 


family. 
5. The Vicar of Wakefield—An 
English classic that has charmed 


young people for a hundred years. 
This pleasing picture of quiet rural 
life in England is in strong contrast 
with the exciting scenes of adventure 
described in Treasure Island, but the 
interest is there just as surely and 
the style in which it is written can- 
not be surpassed. 

6. Ivanhoe—The best book for 
boys ever written by Walter Scott. It 
is full of the most exciting scenes of 
the days of chivalry, when our fore- 
fathers fought dressed in armour. It 
is a historical novel and teaches us 
much about the life of the knights of 
olden times. 

7. David Copperfield—This is gen- 
erally considered to be Dickens’ best 
novel. None can surpass this popu- 
lar author in weaving a plot full of 
humor and pathos. You will finish 
this story once you have commenced 
it, and it will give you something to 
think of for the rest of your life. 

8. TheScarlet Letter—Hawthorne’s 
Masterpiece. Here again we have a 
beautiful romance told in the purest 


English. It pictures life in New Eng- 
land during the old Puritanical times. 
Father and mother will find much 
food thought in this book while 
the children will enjoy the story. 


The Last Days of Pompeii—-An 


intensely interesting relation of daily 
life as it was lived 2000 years ago, 
wit! hrilling account of the de- 
stri of the city of Pompeii by 
the volcano Vesuvius. This is a very 
robable picture of the world at that 
time and of the struggles of the early 
Chri ns, 

10. Les Miserables—A French book 
Oiter illed the greatest novel ever 
writt It is very long but the in- 
terest keeps up to the last page. Ev- 


eryone will be richer by reading it. 


his Roof i 


The story is beyond description; read | 


it and see. 
If I were shipwrecked upon a des 


ert island, I should certainly try to 
get these 10 books out of the ship’s 


library next day. In case the weather 
permitted a second visit to the wreck, 
I should endeavor to bring off the fol- 
Iowing 10, which I also notice in the 
advertisement: Lorna Doone, Tale of 
Two Cities,Pickwick Papers, Count of 
Monte Cristo, Tom Brown’s School 
Days, John Halifax, Kenilworth, Kid- 
napped, Henry Esmond, and Vanity 
Fair. G. G. BROWNLOW. 
University, Ala. 





Boys Who Won Prizes in North Caro- 
lina Corn Club Work 

ENOIR County led all the rest in 

North Carolina in Boys’ Corn Club 
work last year, it furnishing the State 
champion, J. R. Cameron, of Kinston, 
who made 190.4 bushels on his acre 
at a cost of cents per bushel; 
Greene County furnished the second 
State prize winner, Benj. S. 
of Walstonburg, who 


9 
oO 


made 152.3 





McKee], | 


bushels at a cost of 20 2-5 cents per | 


bushel, though if cost be considered | 


Walter Creasman, of Buncombe, who 
made 152 bushels at a cost of 16 
cents per bushel, should 
second place. The other prize win- 
ners—five in each Congressional dis- 
trict—arranged by counties are as fol. 
lews, the name of the boy being given 
first, then the number of bushels 
raised and then the cost per bushel. 
(We omit fractions in both cases). 
First District 

Beaufort—Howard Smith, 96 bushels, 27c; 
John B. Casey, 92 bushels, 32c; Bryon Har- 
ris, 84 bushels, 19c; J. H. Dunbar, 84 bush- 
els, 20c. 


Chowan—Arthur S. Hollowell, 112 bushels, 
26¢, 





Second District 


Edgecombe—Robert Savage, 152 bushels, 
22c; David Andrews, 122 bushels, 14c; Eddie 
Lanier, 124 bushels, 20c; Frank Andrews, 115 
bushels, 14c. 

Northampton—Elfred 
bushels, 18c. 


R. Outiand, 110 
Third District 


Lenoir—-Dannie Newsome, 151 bushels, 23c; 


Paul Hill, 131 bushels, 26c. 
Pender—Edwin Wells, 130 bushels, 17¢; 
Dozier Murray, 124 bushels, 1l1c. 


Wayne—Leonard Brown, 157 bushels, 138c. 
Fourth District 


Johnston—Major Williams, 132 
18c; Bordon House, 129 bushels, 
mie Aycock, 129 bushels, 22 
119 bushels, 13c. 

Wake—Robt. Thompson, 118 bushels, llc. 


Fifth District 
Alamance—Roy Zell Hornady, 73 bushels, 
17 


1G 
Forsyth—Raymond Butner, 81 
17c; Joe Wagoner, 84 bushels, 28c. 
Randolph Graham D. Monroe, 76 bushels, 
13¢ 
Rockingham—Dewey Hudson, 80 bushels, 


bushels, 
17¢; Tom- 
ec; James Morley, 


bushels, 


lée 
Sixth District 
Cumberland L. B. Williams, 117 bushels, 
24¢, 
New Hanover—Clarence 
busheis, 18c. 
Robeson—B. McK. Graham, 126 
24c; Jesse L. Smith, 106 bushels, 16c. 
Sampson—Coy Holland, 121 bushels, 


Seventh District 


Cabarrus—Birt Fisher, 

Mecklenburg—Red Rea, 

Montgomery Clay L 
38¢. 


Dempsey, 115 
bushels, 
25c. 

80 bushels, 


96 bushels, 
Bruton, 97 


15c. 
25c. 


bushels, 


ot 


Union—Claud B. Tyson, 129 bushels, 18c. 


Eighth District 










Caldweli—Clyde Moy, 84 bushels, 30c, 
McDowell—Rom Hank, 97 bushels, 30c; Jo- 
seph Greenlea, 95 bushels, 27c, 

Sur —Frank Johnson, 85 bushels, 26c, 
Wilkes—Coid Elledge, 83 bushels, 19c, 
Ninth District 
Tredell—Clayton Hartness, 84 bushels, 14c. 

an—Ledford Hall, 100 bushels, 18c; Dud- 





Hall, 


100 bushels, 8c. 





therford—Janey” Honeycutt, 95 bushels, 
Yadkin—Edgar G. Betl, 130 bushels, 13c. 
Tenth District 

Bi omb< Christian Lutl 111 bushels 
40c, 

Haywe 1 No an Sir eton, 11 bushels, 
19 r} s- 3 Well 109 bushels, 24¢ 
Gra \ i bust 8, 24 

H erson—Geo, Ward, 102 bust | 
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ure IRON 





ERB is a building with 
H sides of corrugated gal- 

- vanized steel and roof of 
AMERICAN INGOT IRON. 
The photograph was taken 
only three years after the 
building was erected, and it 
shows that the steel is com- a 
pletely rusted out. But the = 
roof is as good as it was on the day it was laid because AMERICAN INGOT 
IRON is the purest and therefore the most resistant to rust ever placed on 
the market. The rust producing impurities have been reduced to less than 
one-sixth of one per cent., causing it to endure for years and years after 
steel or impure iron of the same thickness has entirely gone to pieces. 








SAMEKIEAR? oRaTK 
Necamco, / Noyeanca,” f 
: By ae 
a OLS OW] 
| ¥ AR MCO CULV ER iS M4 
. ¥v 
GUARANTEED 99.84% Pure Iron 


bear the same relation to corrugated steel culverts that this roof bears to 
these side walls. ‘Their first cost is slightly higher than that of steel cul- 
verts which quickly rust out but they give lifetime service. 

The Triangle Armco Brand on every sheet or a compiete chemical 
analysis are your means of knowing whether you are getting reliable 
culvert material. 

For full information about AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
Culverts, Roofing, Siding, Corn Cribs, Silos, Tanks, 
Portable Houses and Fencing, write to 





Armco Culvert 


Publicity Bureau 
§52 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


[BROWN'S-FENCE BARGAIN BOOK FREE | 


on’t buy a rod of fence for any purpose till you kno 
Brown’s high quality and sensai 
= direct-from-fa 
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proved its wonderful superiority, Over 400,000 
on rods. 


7 using more than 25 million rods, CENTS PER ROD UP 
4 e e ° 13 
Special Low Bargain Prices We pay THE FREIGHT 
Over 200 styles to select from for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, poultry, rabbite, ete. 
ental Lawn Fence and Gates Wood butiuch mare handsome and durable. Writs for 
new catalog, bargain prices an: ples of Brown Fence--all free. Do it aow. 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 87 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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mw Atlas Blaster 





Stanley—Miss Emma Picker, 89 bushels, | 
70 | 


Is at Your Service 


An experienced and efficient Atlas Blaster, who works 
quickly, satisfactorily and economically, will be glad to give 
you an estimate ofthe cost of blowing out stumps and 
boulders, digging ditches and holes for trees, blasting subsoil, 
and doing other work. His price will be low because he uses 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST: EXPLOSIVE 





More Blasters Wanted. Enercetic, 
reliable men can make good profits 
doing agricultural blasting. We 
give instructionand help blasters 
to get contracts. Every job with 
Atlas Farm Powder brings 
more. Write for particulars. 


. Tell us what kind of work you plan 
and we wiil be glad, on request, 
to put you in touch with an exper- 
ienced blaster. If you prefer to 
do the work yourself, we furnish 
clear simple directions that will 

| & make your blasting efficient. 


GF Book for Farmers Sent Free—Maii the Coupon 


Our new illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming,’”? shows how to increase 
farm profits with Atlas Farm Powder, the Safest Explosive, made 
especially for farm_use and sold by dealers near you. The book 


| if is valuable and FREE—mail the coupon and get it now. 


ay ATLAS POWDER COMPANY “Gi WILMINGTON, DEL. 


New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 








Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxvill 





SBE R RR EECRRRE SRR CCRC R RESET TERS R KERR RRR SRSA ESSERE REE e eee baad 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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Name. 
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Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down Free Trial 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 
























Organ 
Piano Offer Colds, Influenza and Pneumonia — 


Arti | Nine Rules for Avoiding Them 


| OOK out for colds! Colds, influ- 
| enza, grip and pneumonia are 
germ diseases and if we do not get 
the germs into our bodies we can- 
not have the disease that is the re- 
sult of them. 


However, every person who has the 
germs does not necessarily have the 






My Free 30-Day Trial 


—No Money Down— i disease. Just as every kernel of corn 
Your Own Timeto Pay {| ‘ 
Offer Breaks All Records planted does not necessarily grow, 


some kernels being weak, others vig- 
orous, and if favorable conditions be 
not present even the strongest will 
not sprout, so some germs May be vig- 
orous and others attenuated, or the 


Believing that every home 
should have the elevating in- 
fluence of music, I originated the 
Adler plan of selling organs—over 90,000 of these 


homes of the people. Send today for my Pres oe 
« 





servation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville, Tenn—sent 


9. If it is suspected that a cold will 
be the result of some indiscretion, 
voluntary or not, take time by the 
forelock and take _ several deep 
breaths of fresh air, then take a good 
laxative, undress in a warm room, 
bathe quickly, rub well until the skin 
glows, go to bed, take a drink of hot 
water or hot milk, and stay in a 
warm, comfortable bed several hours, 
until next morning, if possible. There 
is more sense in a little foresight 
than a spell of sickness. 


Last and again—colds are not so 
bad in themselves, but they weaken 
the body so that germs get in their 
dread work and make possible pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, grip, consumption, 









to your home, without paying a cent down, fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Send no money until you decide to buy. Have ita 


r THE DEPARTED FRIEND 












month free. If you say you want to keep it, th’ nay 
me in small amounts at your convenience, 

Easy Payments No Burden To You 
No Interest—No Collectors 


HOUGH he that ever kind and true 
Kept stoutly step by step with you 


Your. whole long zusty lifetime 
The risk is all mine—and if at the end of a year the through Ms hah 
Adler fails to make good my every claim, I will refund R s aanié berors 
every dollar you have paid. I give a 50-year guar- e gone awhile before, ; 
antee—longest made on any organ. I save you $48.75 Be now a moment gone before! 
or more, Bocause I sell direct from the $1, 000 Yet, doubt not, soon the seasons shall 





‘Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence) wiping 
out all in-between profits— 
wrecking organ prices. 


restore 
Your friend to you. 


He has but turned a corner—still 
He pushes on with right good will, 
Thro’ mire and marsh, by heugh and 
hill 
That self-same arduous way— 
That self-same, upward, hopeful way 
That you and he through many a doubt- 
ful day 
Attempted still. 





He is not dead—this friend—not dead. 
But in the paths we mortals tread, 
+0t some few trifling steps ahead, 

And nearer to the end, 
So that you, too, once past the bend 
Shall meet again as face to face this 

friend 
You fancy dead. 


Push gaily on, strong heart! The while 
You travel forward mile and mile 
He loiters with a backward smile 

Till you can overtake, 
And strains his eyes to search this wake, 
Or, whistling as he sees you through the 

brake, 
Waits on a stile. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 








body may be fertile soil or not. 
There is a cherished idea that sud- 
den drafts cause a cold. It never 
yet caused a cold or pneumonia. 
What it does do is to lower the bodily 






‘<2 t resistance so that germs grow with- 
Adler Mig. ¢ out interference. . 


g. Co., S 
5165W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. a 
Send me— FREE—your wonderful 


We must not forget that our bodies 
l Organ Book O } Mark which 


are battlefields in which the white 








Piano Book 0 you desire. corpurscles or leucocytes, give battle 
i NAME. a, ee ; to invading germs. When we chill or 
“) otherwise abuse the body, especially 

ADDRESS o-vesase-----oveccssevss-nonorenmoe-—cesvssvesrocene ff by giving it insufficient air, we drive 





them from the part of the body need- 
ing them most, and there is not 
enough oxygen for the red blood cor- 
puscles to feed the white blood cor- 
puscles and they die. 

The straight fact is that if we do 
not get the germ from someone else 
we cannot have the result any more 
than if apple trees are not planted 

\ I we cannot have apples. If the body 
one yp eal db nog mah agnor gale is in such perfect condition that 
her chest. germs are killed as soon as they get 

This picture, recently taken, shows her into the system we will not know it 


condition and appearance at this time. Wri : 
pp: c atime. Write any more than the cattle will know 


Taylor. in treatment of this case plas- 
ter paris was not used. The the grain was sown if it never 
sprouts. 


L.C. McLain The only reason we have more 
Orthopedic colds in winter than in summer is 
Sanitarium that the windows and doors areclosed 


ns x : more and we rebreathe air, that the 

cae bodies are more exposed to conditions 
treatment of crippled and that lower vitality. 

a ae There is no infallible rule by which 
young adults, these diseases can be prevented, but 
ee Cae ee an observance of the following will 
ie eri of, Detormi ties, do much to protect: 

Disease, Bow Legs, Knoc! 1. Never stay in a close room. 

2. Remember, cold air is not neces- 
sarily pure air. Ventilate, but in do- 
ing so do not have a direct draft. 

If necessary, nail a board across the 

lower part of the window and deflect 

the air up. 


This Little Girl Had A 
Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss Taylor had Potts Disease, a pros 
gressive, destructive disease of the spinal column, 
usually tubercular, and often accompanied by 
paralysis. The trouble in this case had been 
fn existence three years when her mother, 
Mrs. W.S. Taylor, R.F. D. No. 2, Clinton, Ind., 
brought the child to this Sanitarium, Feb. 22, 
1910. At that time, because of the disease and 

















and advise you fully. Ex-patients 
as references every where. 
THE L. C. McLAIN 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 
901 LAubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 




















RANGER” BICYCLES 


eh 
Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
» pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
~ Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES oic.o.hcn 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up. A few good second- 
hand eaqamsnes $3 to $8. Weship 
es 

10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL‘: 
proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
wy bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries #a/f usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 

cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-187 CHICAGO 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
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3. Regulate the covering accord- 
ing to the weather. 

4. In going from a hot room to cold 
air protect the body. 

5. Forget the ‘‘never-failing (?) 
remedy, and the ‘‘wonderful cures” 
neighbors and grandmothers accom- 
plished by it. 

6. Avoid overeating. Keep the 
bowels open. Keep the feet warm, 
and the head cool. 

7. Avoid whiskey. 
but a short time and 


It stimulates 
depresses a 


longer period. You need your vi- 
tality. 
8. In driving keep ankles and 





borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
te cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 


wrists particularly warm. 


catarrh, diphtheria, 
such other diseases. 


influenza, and 





To the Mother of Homely Girls 


ON’T worry, don’t worry, don’t 

worry! Be cheerful, and some of 
your joyousness will enter the faces 
of your girls and be reflected in their 
natures. A sunny nature is more at- 
tractive than any beauty of form 
and line. 

How are they homely? Are their 
chins receding, or upper teeth pro- 
truding? Then did you allow them to 
suck their thumbs? Take them to 
the dentist. It may not be too late 
to put wedges between the teeth to 
expand the jaws or to bind the re- 
fractory teeth into line. Do the lips 
protrude and are they thickened? 
Then ask yourself if you saved your 
nerves at your baby’s expense by giv- 
ing it a pacifier or soother or nipple. 

Is the complexion bad? It is be- 
cause of improperly cooked food and 
insufficient air or exercise. Are the 
hair, eyebrows, feet, body, clothes, at 
fault? Then help them to become 
“well-groomed.” 

I know nothing of your home life, 
but your letter breathes a dissatis- 
faction with life that would put a 
chill on any household. If you love 
your girls, as your letter would indi- 
cate, go on your knees and pray for 
cheerfulness, pray that you may have 
the strength to rise above the petty 
grind of daily annoyances, pray that 
in doing so you may be saved the ac- 
quirement of smug resignation, pray 
that, whatever has been your lot in 
the past that you may have lii° ;.nd 
love and vim, pray that you may be 
given sufficient strength of mind to 
retire to your own room an hour 
every afternoon and spend it in com- 
plete relaxation or introspection. 

I venture the opinion that more 
beauty is made by the home life, that 
develops the all-round woman, than 
was ever made by all the cosmetics 
and French maids in the world. We 
can’t have the French maids, and 


should not have the cosmetics, so. 


let’s have the home life. 

To develop these girls so they must 
from babyhood be accustomed to 
breathing the pure air, especially at 
night, to take plenty of proper ex- 
ercise, to eat plain, well-cooked food, 
to go to bed early. They should be 
taught through schools or good mag- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


azines form and color and to use it 
in trimming their own hats and mak. 
ing their own dresses. They should 
be given a scorn of the shoddy and 
an appreciation of the good, and the 
honest, whether it be in dress ma- 
terial or a man’s character. There 
is no better method of doing this than 
by setting the example of truthful- 
ness. 

A short time ago I was in a home, 
There was strawberry jam on the ta- 
ble. The little girl persisted in want- 
ing some. After a while to quiet her 
(not to satisfy the child, but to save 
the mother’s rising irritation) the 
mother went to the pantry, put some 
molasses on the bread and gave it te 
the child with, ‘“‘Here’s your bread 
and strawberry jam.” The child 
knew the mother had lied to her, so 
she threw it on the floor and was sent 
from the table, when it was really the 
mother who should have had the pun- 
ishment. 

To fill the mind with beautiful 
thoughts through flowers, books, or 
studies; congenial occupation through 
delightful home life or choice of vo- 
cation; to teach the heart to be gen- 
erous by being open to every need, 
and to teach the hand to carry out 
these behests, are the things that 
make a beauty of character that can- 
not but mean beauty of face and 
figure. 

These things take time you say? 
Yes, oh, yes! But we are not such 
a poverty-stricken people now that we 
cannot think of ourselves a little. 
There is a saying, ‘If a girl is plain 
looking at 16 it is probably not her 
own fault, but a woman who is plain 
at 60 has her own self to blame.” 

And last, to train the girls to be 
self-reliant, to understand the value 
of time, is the capstone of living. 

I have known girls to spend half 
an hour doing their hair, and an hour 
dressing for company. 

To use every moment, to put 60 
seconds in every minute and 60 min- 
utes in every hour, is the only way 
in which we can hope to have time 
for rest, self-improvement or leader- 
ship. 





Some School Lunch Suggestions 


S MY children are ge _tting rather 

tired of my round of lunches, 
I would be glad of a few practical 
suggestions, and thought some other 
busy mothers might get some ideas 
if I told of my ways. I always keep 
a good supply of loaf bread, both 
white and graham, and plenty of 
boiled salad dressing, as a foundation 
for sandwiches. If the dressing is 
made with a generous quantity of 
butter and eggs, it is nutritious of it- 
self and will keep a long time in cold 
weather, if kept in a closely covered 
jar. I ring the changes on meat, let- 
tuce, eggs and cheese sandwiches. If 
we are to have tomatoes for dinner, 
I open the jar before breakfast, take 
out several tomatoes, salt and pepper 
them and put them to drip through 4 
perforated dipper until after break- 
fast. In this way they do not make 
the bread soppy. The children are 
especially fond of them. 

I save all the large-mouthed lit- 
tle bottles, like vaseline and quinine 
come in, and boil them out carefully. 
They are just the size to take a few 
pickles in, occasionally, or if I am 
making lemon jelly for Sunday’s din- 
ner, a jar of jelly in each lunch box 
is a delightful surprise on Monday. 
When we have biscuits for breakfast 
(which is not often, as I think corn 
muffins more sustaining), I roll out a 
piece of the dough as thin as pie 
crust. If I wish a sweet, I sprinkle 
sugar, butter and cinnamon on it and 
roll and cut in one and one-half inch 
pieces and bake. At other times I 
grate cheese over it instead of the 
sugar and spice. Tiny turnovers 
made with a teaspoonful of pre 
serves are also appreciated. 

MRS. J. E. LEWIS. 

Clemson College, S. C. 

Comment.—tThis letter 
some splendid suggestions. 
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1. The 
when she 


worker does not have 
begins work; therefore, 


effort walking 


9 


2. She wastes time and 


She uses a poor tool, 


6 She loses time because she 
cause 


—From ‘Putting the 


Christine Frederick, in the 








CAUSES OF INEFFICIENCY IN HOUSEWORK 


Y WATCHING myself and others at work I have been able 
0 per cent of the inefficiency of modern housework: 


all the n 
to, hunting for, or 
tools, or materials she neglected to have at hand when she began the task. 


3. She stops in the middle of one task to do some« 


4, She lowers the efficiency of good work by losing time 
away, generally due to poor arrangement of kitchen, 


or a wrong one; 
or molding- board of the wrong height from ‘the floor. 


does not keep sufficient supplies on hand, and be- 
she does not keep her tools and utensils in good condition. 


American Woman and Her 
American Review of Reviews for February. 


edful tools or utensils at hand before her 


fetching ingredients, 


thing else quite unrelated. 


putting tools or work 


pantry, and closets, 


or works at a table, sink, ironing board, 


Home on a Business Basis,’’ by 








list might be added apples, oranges, 
grapes or peaches, then the fruit 


juices in small bottles, little baked 
custards and puddings; the fruits of 
much nourishment but little fruit 
acids, aS bananas, raisins, dates, figs, 
nuts and nut butter; vegetables, such 
as celery and an occasional surprise 
in a slice of cake or a few pieces of 
candy. 


A Practical and Inspiring Garden Talk 


HAT joy to the lover of the out- 

of-doors are these February 
days, such as the last two have been 
here in Southern Kentucky. 

I had a dress to make, but dresses 
have to wait when the spring-like, 
sunshiny days come. With a short, 
easy-fitting, one-piece dress, a pair of 
stout shoes and gloves and a cap on 
my head, I felt as though I had 
a garb fit for a queen. 

What have I been doing? you ask. 
Well, there was that maple tree to 
be set in a corner of the yard. Son 
did it, but, of course, I had to boss 
the job. Then I thought of the lilac, 
snowball, hydrangea and rose bushes 
that would need something to keep 
them growing, so I invaded the stable 
and carried manure, loosened up the 
soil about them and gave each a gen- 
erous supply, half an old three-gallon 
pail full. I extended my operations to 
a young sweet cherry tree I had 
planted in the-.side yard last year, 
then to two young pear trees and two 
young apple trees about the yard. 
Yes, I know Son could have done it 
more quickly and easily than I, but 
there is more for him to do than he 
can possibly do and I must get out. 

Last year’s hotbed for tomato and 
cabbage plants needed remaking. It 
was soon done and finding the lettuce 
sown earlier in the winter coming up 
in the dark under its board cover, I 
got the cover Mother had thought- 
fully prepared for it from flour sacks, 
and put it on. I tacked one edge to 
the board that extends six or eight 
inches above the bed on the north 
side. Then I tacked the other edge 
to a light strip as long as the bed 
and drove a nail in the board at each 
end of the bed so that when the strip 
of board was brought over these it 
stretched the cheesecloth tightly. 
This cover can easily be raised, then 
put back in a moment. 

There are so many things a woman 
on a farm can do to help along if she 
loves the work. If she doesn’t she 
had better do what she likes better, 
for some how I am foolish enough 
to believe that the growing things, 
both animal and vegetable, respond 
more readily to the touch of a loving 
hand. 

I know 
the most 
healthfully 


my house is not always in 
perfect order, but it is 
clean; there is lots of 


esh air and sunshine in it and the 
plain, wholesome food is well cooked. 
And then the strawberries that I 


plant give us such luscious fruit, the 
garden thrives, the little chickens 
wax fat and healthy and strong, and 
it is a joy to iive. This spring I have 
been taking lessons in pruning and 
look forward to the time when I can 
do all the lighter pruning. 

It seems that these things count 
for so much, for nature is such a 
bountiful paymaster that the returns 


are out of all proportion to the time 
invested. Last year we moved onto 
the place on which we now live. We 
pruned and sprayed the grape vines | 
on which no fruit had been ripening. 
It simply would rot. 

In August it would have done your 
heart good to have seen the loads of 
beautiful bunches of perfect grapes on 
those vines. We had done so little 
and nature had returned so much. 

LIDA LEWIS WHYLAND. 

Berea, Ky. 


Plant Sweet Peas Now 
IGHT now is 
sweet peas, even if you did sow 
last fall. Sometimes sweet peas sown 
in February make a finer show of 
bloom than those sown in October. 
Have: you lattices somewhere about 
the premises that have given service 
to screen out-buildings from the win- 
dows and porches of the dwelling 
house? 
These lattices are needed and have 
evidently Seen their best days, and, 


to group the causes of | 





the time to sow} 





while not worn out enough to pull | 
down and put on the trash pile, are | 


unsightly. 


Get ready and go to work | 


and plant sweet peas alongside these | 


lattices. 

Prepare the ground very much as 
though you were going to plant 
Alaska peas in the vegetable garden. 
The seed are covered about two inch- 
es deep and sown rather thickly, 
about an ounce to 15 feet of row. 
Choice varieties are planted thinner, 
and there should be some extra prep- 
aration of the rows. The trench must 
be a little deeper than usual and bone 
meal should be seattered in the bot- 
tom, about two ounces to the yard 
of row, some weeks before the seeds 
are to be sown. This is to be cov- 
ered with mixed fine earth and barn- 
yard manure, and upon this scatter 
a thin spray of slaked lime, say about 
four ounces to the yard. The ground 
must be pressed down firmly over the 
seeds with a garden roller or piece of 


board. If the vines grow as well as 
they should and have the lattice to 


take hold of as soon as the tendrils 
put out, in a short time the unsightly 
screen will be transformed to a thing 
of beauty, a joy to all the members of 
the household. 

The pink and white kind of sweet 
pea gives greater satisfaction than al- 
most any other, and while not so 
large and so vari-colored as some, is 
more exactly suited to this climate 
and rarely disappoints. 

MRS. THOS. P. 

West Point, Va. 


BAGBY. 





A Child’s Party 

CHILD'S party, 
birthday, at Christmas or Easter, 

is largely a matter of sentiment and 
her wishes should be consulted. She 
should be allowed to assist in the 
preparation of refreshments, decora- 


tions, invitations, etc. Both boys and 
girls should be invited, as there will 
be more merriment. The party should 


be given in the afternoon and no es- 
corts provided, as naturally children 
will collect in bunches on going and 
returning. The little host or hostess, 
should greet the guests at the door, 
assisted by two or more intimate 
friends. Small children like old-time 


whether it be on a} 
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Clean 














Milk Clots, Grime 
and scummy accum- 
ulations quickly dis- 
lodged with “Old 
Dutch.” 


It thoroughly cleans 
and brightens, leaving 
the can sanitary and 
sweet. 





Nothing like it for 
hygienic cleaning. 


Don’t Be 
Without It 


10c 












Large 
Can 
















































$27.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


We can refer you to many satisfied users of - 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 

These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL — 


ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
‘SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MFG. C6., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes one 4 i Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 


























THE BEST Is THE CHEAPEST. 
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MACHINE gentny 
POPULAR 
ee 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 
OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 
This machine 


Geta NEW H 
authorized dealers only. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Co., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 


BEARING 


it is made for lifelong service. 
and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
All parts are interchangeable. Write for our literature, 


is built upon honor, not on contract 3 


OME Sold by 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Always bear in mind that it is high- 


A Most Efficient Trac-Q 


€0P vecause it drives 











in all four wheels it ly important when sending .in your 
nent Pf Z subscription to write your name and 
does better work. § Zt) postoffice very plainly. Also be care- 


Works where or- 
dinary tractors 
can’t. Write :for catalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth O. 


iy | ful to state whether your subscription 
| is new or renewal. If you are getting 
| two papers notify us immediately. 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. 

















He said 








it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
i I wanted a fine horse 





matter with it. 
But I didn’t know 
anything about 
horses much. And I 
didn’t know the man 
very well either. 

So I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a_ month. 
He said: “Ali right, 
but pay me first, and 
Vii give you back 

our money. if the 

orse isn’t all right.” 

Well, I didn’t like 
that. I was afraid 
the horse wasn’t “‘all 
right” and that I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy 

















































































































the horse, although 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me 














thinking. You see I ‘ 
make washing ma- 
chines—the ‘1900 Gravity” Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
_ the horse, and about the man who owned 
t. 






































But I’d never know, because they wouldn't 
write and tellme. You seeIsell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way 

So, thoughtI, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Wushing Machines for a month before they pay 
or them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity Washer will 
do. I know it will wash the clothes, withcut wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any other machine. 

I know it will wash atub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do that without wearing out the clothes. 

Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as astrong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pum p might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘°1600 Gravity’ 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. I'll offer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a ‘‘1909 Gravity’’ Washer ona month’g 
free trial. I’llpay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used it a 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it ? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of whatit saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. If 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I'll let you 
pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 60 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paidfor. Vil 
take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 























































































































































































































washes clothes in 6 minutes. 


Street, Binghampton, N. Y. 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 


Drop me aline today, and let me send youa 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity”. Washer that 


Address me this way—H. L. Barker 1167 Court | 
If you live in Cana- 


games, and singing and marching in 
couples with their little favorites, to 
a piano accompaniment. 

Larger children enjoy conundrums, 


puzzles and dancing. No _ kissing 
games should be encouraged. Re- 


freshments should be simple and not 


|} made an important feature of the 
party. Fruit, cake, custard or cream, 


bonbons and nuts are in good taste, 
all of which are wholesome. Chil- 
dren should be instructed in party 
etiquette; not forgetting polite good- 
byes with congratulations, happy re- 
turns, or pleasantry of some kind. 
After the departure of the guests the 
child should take kisses and thanks 
to her mother for the happy time en- 
joyed by all. A MOTHER. 





Editorial Comment: Here are some 
more very wise suggestions for 
solving the problem of keeping beys 
and girls on the farm. Just as a 
mustard plaster is a very good coun- 
ter-irritant physically, so wholesome 
and edifying entertainments for the 
young people will have the mental ef- 
fect of spoiling the glamour that the 
city has for the country’s youth. I 
hope every father and mother will 
tuck this “party” away in the recess- 
es of the mind to use sooner or later. 
And, please, don’t forget to invite the 
i boy who is uncouth because he has 
never had the privilege of associating 
with refined girls, nor the bad boy 
of the neighborhood. 





THE EYES AND EARS! 





Suggestions for the Program of the 
United Farm Women 


N MARCH 20 the program of the 

meeting of the United Farm Wo- 
men will be on the importance and 
care of the eyes and ears. 

This is a subject of such vital in- 
terest to every one that there should 
be no trouble in getting people to 
take the different subjects. 

If you can get an eye and ear doc- 
tor to make you a talk, do so; if not, 
the regular doctor may do so. He is 
nearly always glad to be helpful and 
do it for nothing if you will get him 
| there and home again, and see that 
| he is comfortable while there. 
















































Toronto. Ont. 


mF REE You 


Glib PAIRof PILLOWS 


There never has been invented a-ything as com- 


fortable as a real feather bed. If there is one thing 
that can add to this comfort it is a real feather pil- 
low, resillient and firm. Hundreds of substitute ma- 
terials have tried to supplant these without success. 

Our feather beds are. made to weigh 36 lbs., all 
new sanitary feathers with best ticking, equipped 
with sanitary ventilators. We guarantee safe de- 
livery and also guarantee to refund full purchase 

rice if you do not like the bed and pillows after try- 
hag them 10 days. 

Send us $10 and we will send you the feather bed 
and the pair of 6-lb. pillows. 


We prepay the freight. 
You can act as our agent and make big money. 
Send us your order today. 


We have pure goose beds 
- at $15.00 to $18.C0. 







Dept. 1, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 





GET A FEATHER 


? 

‘SAVE $ 
LOOK! 
Greatost 
Value on x 


Earth! One 
401b. Feath- 
er Bed, one 
6 .b. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
feathers, Amos- 
keag Ticking with _ 
Ventilators ; one pair 


92. 
De'ivery guaranteed. 
fied. 
blanks and full details to nearest factory. 

SANITARY BEDDING CO. 


Money back if not satis 





or Dept. 1, 
I, CHARLOTTE, N. C. y 


full sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane, 
Retail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
$9 \We will substitute a 25 Ib. all goose Feath- | 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. | 


Mail money order today or write for order | 


Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Charlotte, N.C. 


Should you be unable to get any- 
one to talk for you, the program 
might be conducted something like 
this: 


I.—Why Are Eyes So Important? 


(1) As a pleasure, without which we would 
know none of the beauties of color in the 
sky, flowers, grasses, trees, the tints of the 
cheek, the shadows and brightness of the 
sunshine, the baby’s eyes, the rainbow. 

(2) As a means of livelihood, most occu- 
pations requiring eyesight. 

(3) As a means of safety from 
drivers, ditches, insects, reptiles, 

(4) As a means of usefulness. While there 
are many blind and useful, still the blind 
must overcome great handicaps to become so, 





reckless 
etc, 


1l.—Draw a Plan of Your Own Schoolhouse 
and Criticise It From the Following 
Standards 


(1) Are the 


windows and seats so placed 
that there 


is neither glare nor shadow? 
(2) Are the walls tinted some soft color 
| or are they white? Why is white hard on 
| the eyes? 
(3) Are the blackboards dull or glary? 
(4) Are the blackboards so placed that the 
child can see them without fatigue? 
(5) Are the desks so high that the 
becomes near-sighted ? 
(6) Are the floor and windows so con- 
structed as to prevent drafts? 


IV.—Adenoids 

(1) What are they? 

(2) Why should these 
germs, and how do they 
passage? 

(3) How is 
toid abscess 
noids? 


child 


harbor 
into the ear 


growths 
Bet 








“rising in the 
related to 


or 
and 


mas- 
ade- 


head,” 
earaches 


V.--How to Tell Imperfect Sight and Hearing 


(1) Get a physician to discuss this if possi- 
ble. If impossible, read from pages 25, 43, 


| 97 and 155 of the ‘‘Primer of Sanitation,’’ of 
| which almost every school teacher has a 
| copy. 


VI.—What is the Government Doing to Help 
the Blind? 


(1) Where are the State schools for the 
- | blind and deaf? Whom do they take? (This 
is answered in the note below.) 


they doing by way of pre- 
> 






(3) What oc teach ? 


(2) What are 
venting blindnes 
pations do they 



















(4) A description of the library for the 

| blind at the Congressional Library at Wash- 

Permit me to say that I enjoy your paper | ehh Td ge Phage Ri la aoc ent 
very much and have been greatly benefited | trate, put in the baby’s eyes at birth, pre- 
in my farm operations. As evidence of this | vent blindness in most cases? (This 1 per 
I have subscribed for each of my share- | © nt solution is’ pre pared by Schieffelin & 
i id ie is Company, New York, and sells for 10 cents.) 
croppers and insist that they read it every (6) Should it be the duty of every school 
week.—J. A. Purefoy, Walterboro, S, C. teacher to see that the county physician 


talks on the prevention of blindness and 
deafness to each school each year? 

There does not seem to be a great deal of 
free information on the subject, so I am ask- 
ing the Committee on Prevention of Blind- 
ness, No. 105 East 22nd St., New York, to 
send what material they have; “Eyes and 
Ears,” by the State Board of Education, 
Raleigh, N. C., and the leaflet by the State 
3oard of Health of Maine, may also reach 
you, 





OUR STATE SCHOOLS FOR 


AND DEAF 


Alabama—Talladega, 
Superintendent, 

Arkansas—Little 
Superintendent, ‘ 

Florida—St, Augustine, Fla., A, H. Walker, 
President. 


THE BLIND 


Ala., F. H. Manning, 


Rock, Ark., S. D. Lucas, 





Georgia—Macon, Ga., C. F. Oliphant, Su- 
perintendent. 

Kentucky—Louisville, Ky., Miss Susan B. 
Mervin, Superintendent, 

Louisiana—Baton Rouge, La., G, C. Huck- 
aby, Superintendent. 

Mississippi—Jackson, Miss., R. S. Curry, 
M.D., Superintendent. 

North Carolina—Raleigh, N. C., John E. 
tay, Superintendent. 

South Carolina—Cedar Springs, S. C., Dr. 
N. F. Walker, Superintendent. 

Tennessee—Nashville, Tenn,, J, V. Arm- 
strong, Superintendent. 

Texas — Austin, Texas, E. E. Bramlette, 
Superintendent. 

Virginia—Staunton, Va., W. A. Bowles, 


Superintendent, 





SOME BULLETINS ON LABOR SAVING 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 317: 
“The Farm Home and Water Pans for 


Poultry.”’ 
“Modern 


Conveniences for the Farm 
Home,” Bulletin No. 270. 
Pennsylvania State College: 
“Lighting Farm Houses, Bulletin, No. 103. 
Utah Agricultural College, Extension Divis- 
ion: 
“Labor-saving Devices for the Home,” 


The American 


Chicago, 


School 

i ¢ 
“The Up-to-Date Home,” 

Cornell Reading Course, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
“Saving Steps,” ‘Saving Strength,” 

“Study on Household Equipment.” 

“Home Economics and Plans,’’ by Martha 
Van Rensselaer. 
“Choice and Care of Utensils,” 


of Home 


Economics, 





Has Vagrancy Color? 


This from an 
from almost any exchange: . 

“White man, vagrancy; prayer for judg- 
ment continued upon payment of costs, Ne- 
gro, vagrancy; committed to jail for 30 days, 
to be worked on the roads. White youth, 
vagrancy; prayer for judgment continued 
upon payment of costs. Negro, vagrancy; 
committed to jail for thirty days, to be 
worked on the roads.” 

We submit that there is no color line in 
vagrancy, and “30 days” ought to be entered 
up against every white loafer with as much 
regularity as it is against the colored vari- 


exchange—it could come 





and | 





ety. It is good wholesome medicine for any | 
able bodied man of any color.—Wilmington | 
Star. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


























O87 —-infant’s Layette. — These simple 
yles, all of which are provided in this 
‘rn, are practical and easy to make. The 

ak may be of cashmere, Bedford cord, 
serge of silk. It may be finished without the 
cape collar. The cap is suitable for the same 
material and for lawn, nainsook, cambric or 
corduroy. The kimono and sack will develop 





nicely in flannel, cashmere, silk, domet or 
outing flannel. The slip is nice for nainsook, 
lawn or cambrie. The pinning blanket may 
be of domet, outing flannel or wool flannel. 
The shirt of cambriec or flannel, The diaper 
drawers of cambric diaper cloth, or rubber- 
ized material. The barrie coat of cambric 
or long cloth, The bootee of silk, quilted 
satin, eiderdown or suede. The band of flan- 
nel. The cold feet gown of flannele«t, flannel 


or cambric, and the bib of silk, lawn or cam- 








bric, It will require: 
No. Yards No. Yards 
I—Cloak ..cs<0% 2% 9—Diaper Draw's \% 
2—Carriage Robe 2% H% 
8—Cold F’t Gown 214 = 
4—Kinmono .... 2% ket, muslin % 
el ee ee ee 2% flannel % 
6 Barrie Coat 24 12 CO AR Ar ares Vy 
== GB 6a 60a <'s0 « 54 183—Bootee ..ceee Vy 
8—Shirt coce % 14——-Band .eccece 4 

Price of complete outfit, 15 cents. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all 


progressive 
movements, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 



































195.59 Bushels of Corn 


That is by actual weight what 
C. W. Parker, Jr., grew on one 
acre. Of course, he won the 
prize in his County Corn Club 
Contest. This boy applied 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


as a Top Dressing a month after the 
Corn was planted, at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre. A month later he 
again top dressed at the same rate. 
Winners in most contests have used 
Nitrate as a Top Dressing or a 
fertilizer with Nitrate Nitrogen in it. 

If you want to be a winner, use 
Nitrate of Soda. 


My books telling all about Nitrate and 
its uses will be sent free on request. 


Dr. William S. Myers 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


No Branch Offices 








Nitrate 
of 
Soda 
100 Ibs. 





Get My Big 


FREE BOOK 


Bugsy Bargains 


4} Lam proud of it! It is the best 
buggy book ever issued. 1 
want youto have it, even if 
you don’t think you will buy a 

buggy this year. It tells the story—how my 

uggies are built, how they are tested in ways 

no “‘store buggy” can stand, illustrates many 

s’? in colors, tells how to select 

your own choice as to style, color, upholster- 

ing, etc.; best of all, it proves that when you 
buy a BOHON “BLUE GRASS”’ BUGGY, you 


SAVE $25 TO $5 


You see I sel! direct from my 
factory—no dealer, agent or 
salesz2an to draw profits or ex- 


ok, together with my 30- 
9 road trial offer, 

ste. Send forthe book 

—a postal will do. DO 

IT TODAY 


D. T. BOHON 
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Youre really dry 


Fish Brand i ? 


Reflex , 
Slicker 


Not a dressy “‘near” 

water - proof, buta 

roomy, comfort-giving 

service coat that will 

protect you through thick 

and thin in the wettest weather, 
at your 


$3 00 dealer’s 7 


We print plainly on every label 'v 
SATISFACTION / 
GUARANTEED 

and we mean it 
"ev Identified 
SOWER'S pt see 
oe = by this 

2 mark 

Catalog 
free 
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A. J. Tower Co. 
BOSTON 


Tower Canadian 


Limited, ‘1 oronto 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breakiny less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 

ats. ‘‘The machine I have been looking ior 20 years.”’ 
—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan. Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion Nothing like it Booklet ‘‘C’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


TRADE 


FISH BPAND 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


VI. THE ROTATION OF CROPS 








LL farmers know that it is not 
A best, either for the land or the 

crop, to grow the same crop 
year after year in the same field. It 
is true that some farmers do not 
realize just how 
bad this practice 
is, and so grow 
wheat, or corn, or 
cotton, or tobacco, 
or some other 
crop in ‘one field 
for several years; 
but the best farm- 
ers steadily follow 
ee what is cailed a 
MR. MILLER rotation of crops. 
That is, they lay out their farms and 
arrange their crops so that in each 
field one certain crop will follow an- 
other and be followed by still another 
in regular order. When one crop is 
planted they know what crop will 
follow it, and they can tell just which 
crop will be in each field two, or five, 
or ten years ahead. 


A Three-year Rotation 


T IS not likely that a single boy 

who reads these articles, if he 
wished to grow a prize acre of corn, 
would hesitate for an instant, if al- 
lowed to choose whether his corn 
should follow another crop of corn, 
or a crop of clover. Every one of 
these boys knows that with a clover 
sod to turn under for his corn crop 
the chances for a big yield would be 
much better than if he planted on 
land that had been left idle since a 
crop of corn was taken off the previ- 
ous fall. By turning under the clover 
a good coat of green manure would 
be supplied, and we have seen that 
green manures not only supply plant 
food, but add humus to the soil, mak- 
ing it mellower and helping it to hold 
more water. Then, too, the clover 
would have protected the land all 
winter, kept it from washing, and 
held some nitrogen -that might have 
been lost if only the dead cornstalks 
had been left on the land. 


It is easy to see that the clover 
was a good crop for the corn to fol- 
low. When the corn is taken off the 
field in the fall, there comes the ques- 
tion of what crop shall follow it. The 
land can be left, of course, until the 
next spring and planted in corn again 
or in cotton; but we have just seen 
that there are strong objections to 
leaving the land bare during the win- 
ter. These objections are especially 
strong in the South, where there are 
many winter rains and where most 
lands wash badly. In the North, 
where the ground is frozen or covered 
with snow most of the time, the loss 
of plant food and of the soil itself 
during the winter will not be so seri- 
ous; but even there if a crop can be 
growing on the land it is preferable 
to allowing it to remain idle. In- 
deed, it is a pretty good general rule 
for the farmer to keep his land busy 
growing some crop or other just as 
much of the time as possible. 

Over a part of the country it has 
been found that a crop of wheat or 
Oats can be sown to good advantage 
after the corn. This crop will be 
ready to harvest early the next sum- 
mer, and then the land is ready for 
something else. In the Central States 
and some parts of the Southern 
States, it has been found a good idea 
to sow red clover among the wheat 
in the early spring. By the time the 


Wheat is harvested the clover has 
made considerable growth, and may 
afford some pasturaze or even a light 
crop of hay in the fall. The next 


Summer it is mowed for hay, after 
which a second crop will spring up. 
This second crop is sometimes cut for 
Seed and sometimes pastured off. 
Then in the winter or spring the 
elover sod is plowed under for an- 
other corn crop; the corn followed by 
Wheat, and so on as before. 










This is called a three-year rota- 
tion, because it takes three years to 
get around from one crop to another. 
In the three years four crops are ob- 
tained, as follows: 

First year—Corn. 

Second year—Wheat and perhaps 
some clover pasture. 

Third year—Clover hay, clover 
seed crop (may be cut for hay or pas- 
tured off). ; 

As stated, this rotation is adapted 
especially to the red clover growing 
sections. In the South, where crim-: 
son and bur clover do better than 
red clover and where cotton is grown 
more extensively than corn, a good 
three-year rotation may run as fol- 
lows: 

First year—Corn, with cowpeas 
sowed at last working and followed 
by oats. 

Second year—Oats cut, cowpeas for 
hay, rye sowed in fall. 

Third year—Rye turned under for 
cotton, cotton followed by crimson 
clover to be turned under for corn, 
and so on. 


This gives in three years four crops 
harvested and turned under, keeps 
the land busy all the while, and in- 
sures an abundant supply of humus 
for all crops. 

This rotation can be modified in 
many ways. For example, the corn 
can be followed by crimson clover, 
and that by corn again, then rye or 
crimson clover sowed to turn under 
for the cotton crop. Or the oats can 
be followed by crimson clover, this 
with corn, and the corn with rye and 
cotton. Or if bur clover is used, and 
the land is not broken for corn. until 
May, the clover will re-seed itself and 
can be left alone to cover the land 
during the winter. 


Two-year and Four-year Rotations 


FTEN a two-year rotation may be 

followed, such as corn with peas, 
followed by crimson clover and corn 
again. Or corn with peas, followed 
by wheat or oats, this crop by cow- 
peas for hay, the cowpeas with rye 
or crimson or bur clover for corn 
again. Or corn with rye for cotton 
and this cotton with crimson clover 
for corn again. 

As a rule, however, longer rota- 
tions are better for many reasons 
and a four-year rotation is better 
liked by many farmers t even a 
three-year rotation. Here is a sam- 
ple four-year rotation for the South: 

First year—Corn with cowpeas, 
crimson clover (or rye). 

Second year — Crimson _ clover, 
turned for potatoes or truck crops, 
followed by wheat or oats in fall. 

Third ycoer—Grain crop followed 
by cowpeas or soy beans for hay, and 
these 3} winter cover. 


Fourth year—Cotton followed by | 


crimson clover. 

In laying 
farmer will find some hard problems 
to solve. 
ers prefer having the cotton crop fol- 
low the corn crop rather than to have 
the corn come after the cotton. Yet 
it is easy to sow wheat or oats after 
corn, while the cotton crop does not 
come off in time to admit of the best 
preparation for these crops. Again, 
the clovers are better crops for win- 
ter cover than rye or other cereals, 
yet land for a cotton crop often has 
to be plowed too early for the crim- 
son clover to get its growth. Where 
peas are sowed after small grain they 
may be cut very late and the time 
for seeding the cover crop made so 
late that crimson clover is not given 
a good chance, and then the rye may 
be preferable. Indeed, rotations, like 
many other farm problems, must 
largely be worked out by each farmer 
to suit his own conditions. 

In laying out any rotation, how- 


(Continued on page 25 this issue) 
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We ave the originators of the \s 
only guarantee that stands the 
| test in the scales of justice. 



















































































Our price for the splendid 


buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of, this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
**Vehicles— 77P69 on a pos 
tal card and mail to 
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| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 

Our Leader, illustrated below. 
is the biggest selling buggy ever 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. But we offer 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts and spring 
wagons. Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a great deal iower than 
others ask. 
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tra heavy farm fence. 


33% 


apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 


wires No. 10. 


tween line wires from 3 to 8 inches, 
is the greatest bargain 
fence ever offered. 


al 


inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


HOG FENCE. 
14 


Stays 6 inches apart. 


LAWN FENCE. 


$1.4 


ized Barbed Wire. 


84 Council St. 












This 
all-heavy-wire 


CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 
square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 


CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
for 80-rod spool Ideal gaivan- 
Write today for large free catalog show- 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
MUNCIE, IND. 
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FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavil 
Hearth steel wire—every poun 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labcor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex-* 

Top, bot- tra heavy farm fence. 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
Stays 1l2inches 


galvanized Open 
made in our own 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch _ ex- 
Top, bot- 


wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12inchcez 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3to8inches. Hasall the 
advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


CENTS A ROP for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 


23 and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 


apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8inchesat top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 
Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 
wires and No. 18 stay and line 
wires, Stay wires 4% inches 

apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches, 


eave KL SELMAN 





CUT CUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncie, ino. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 








Remember that if what you wish 


advertised in The Progressive 
putting a little 


tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


to buy 
Farmer, 


no- 


Prof. J. F. Duggar? 


paid. 
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Have you read “Southern Field Crops,”’ by 
You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, poste 
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he reads it or not.” 
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HE position taken by The Progressive Farmer 

in warning farmers against buying stock in the 
Southern States Cotton Corporation and in refus- 
ing to carry its advertising, seems now to have 
been abundantly justified. Along with a big mix- 
up in the directors’ meeting a petition has just 
been filed in the Federal Courts of Texas, alleging 
that the company is bankrupt and calling for a 
receiver to protect the interest of Texas farmers 
who hold over a million dollars of its scrip. 


HE July (1913) bulletin of the North Caro- 

lina Department of Agricuiture has just 
reached us, but it is on a subject that is always 
of interest and timely. ‘“‘Leguminous Crops in 
North Carolina,’ by T.'B. Parker, Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes, is the title, but the bulletin 
will be of equal value to readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in other States if they can secure 
it. It will be sent free to all citizens of North 
Carolina who apply for it. It treats of red clover, 
mammoth or sapling clover, crimson clover, bur 
or spotted clover, sweet. clover or melilotus, 
lespedeza or Japan clover, aifalfa, vetch, cow- 
peas, soy beans and velvet beans. It is issued 
by the North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





ITH the coming of rural credits legisiation, 

the demand for the Torrens System is re- 
doubled. Virginia will doubtless make haste to 
follow North Carolina in adopting the plan; in 
Georgia the agitation in its favor is becoming 
pronounced; and Texas is getting into line. State 
Topics of Austin says on the subject: 


“No State in the Union is worse in need of 
the Torrens System, or something similar to 
it, than Texas, and no doubt our next Legis. 
lature will give this important matter the at- 
tention it deserves. Here will be afforded 
an opportunity for some legislator to make a 
name for himself and at the same time do a 
great and lasting service for the people.” 





READER says that many people in his section 

“contend that the boll weevils destroy the 
cowpea crops.” There is quite a large number of 
insects which resemble the boll weevils quite 
closely. In fact, some of them look so much like 
the boll weevils that it requires one familiar with 
them to tell the difference, but so far as known, 
the true cotton boll weevil eats nothing but cot- 
ton. At least, it is quite certain that it is not the 
boll weevils that damage the cowpeas. If they 
are destroyed, it is by some other insect and not 
by the boll weevils. When any insect is thought 
to be damaging any crop send a specimen to the 
State Experiment Station or to the State Ento- 
mologist. In this way you will receive correct and 
useful information and it will help the entomolo- 
gist to learn of what crops are being injured by 
insects in his state. 





OR the benefit of the many North Carolina boys 

and girls and older persons who write The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for material to help them in de- 
bates on the preparation of speeches, we wish to 
say that we unfortunately do not have material to 
offer in such cases, but we are glad to mention two 
public agencies that can help them and will do 
so gladly and freely. These are the Bureau of 
Extension, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., and the State Library Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C. The Library Commission will fur- 
nish books and magazines bearing on the subject 
you indicate—the borrower to pay postage both 
ways—and the University Bureau of Extension 
will give specific information and general help 
when desired. Our Farmers’ Union brethren will 
often find it worth while to consult both these 
agencies in arranging programs for local or 
county meetings. i 








To Increase Usefulness of Local Unions 
HE great problem in all farmers’ organiza- 
tions is to stimulate interest in the local or- 
ganizations. To make the local club a power 

for good in the neighborhood is the surest way we 

insure success for the general organization. 

This is the view taken by the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union in a notable new step which we 
believe other organizations in other States will 
do well to emulate. Nearly $500 in prizes has 
been offered to locals that make themselves lead- 
ers in community betterment, as follows: 

No. 1—To locals making best report of work done by 


them for development of community spirft through social 
entertainments, educational rallies, and all enterprises call- 


ing for brotherhood and the ‘get-together’ spirit, a first 
prize of $50, a second prize of $25, and two prizes of $10 
each, 

No. 2—To locals reporting best system of cooperative 


marketing of products raised by its members, a first prize of 
$50, a second prize of $25, and two prizes of $10 each. 

No. 3—To locals making best report of a survey of edu- 
cational, agricultural, religious, €conomic and social condi- 
tions of the community, a first prize of $25 and three prizes 
of $10 each. (These will not be made till next fall.) 

No. g—To locals making best report of work in cooper- 
ative purchase and ownership of pure-bred livestock, a first 








prize of $25 and three prizes of $10 each. 

No. 5—To locals making best report in cooperative own- 
ership of implements and machinery, a first prize of $25, 
and three prizes of $10 cach. 

No. 6—To locals making bese report of work in develop- 
ing the reading habit among the people of the community, 

libraries, books, papers, and education of adult 
, a first prize of $25 and three prizes of $10 each. 
To locals makin best report of work in increas- 





ing membership, increasing interest in the meetings, and 
the general usefulness of the local to its members, a first 
prize of $25 and three prizes of $10 each. 








A special certificate of honor will be given to 
the local in each county that makes the best re- 
port in any particular, wnether it wins a prize 
or not. 

Ten Comforts That vay Their Way 

T IS true in many, many cases that in using old- 

fashioned, labor-wasting implements and ma- 

chinery you are simply doing hard, slow, back- 
breaking work when it would really be cheaper to 
do the w ork with an improved outfit, to say noth- 
ing of the greater ease aud comfort of the new 
plan. In other words, the improved implement 
pays for itself in greater efficiency besides making 
work easier and life happief for you, and in using 
the old method you are simpiy paying for the 
privilege of doing work the hardest way. Farm 
and Fireside refers to “Ten Farm Comforts that 
Pay Their Way’’ as follows: 

1. Cream Separator. 

2. Manure Spreader. 

3. Fanning Mill. 

4, Gasoline Engine. 

5. Typewriter. 

6. Telephone. 

7. Washing Machine. 

8. Running Water. 

9. Sewing Machine. 

10. Automobile. 

Of course, not every one of these will pay its 
way on every farm. But all of them will on some 
farms, and some of them will on all farms. Check 
up and see how many are working for yeu. 


A Short Sighted Business Policy 





N Arkansas reader writes as follows: 
“Where can I buy 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, muriate of potash and cottonseed 
meal for making my own fertilizers? You 
advocate home mixing, also the Government, 
and I know it is best from my own experi- 
ence. Heretofore I have bought the materials 
from an oil mill, but this year they refuse 
to sell me because I am not a dealer, and the 
dealers in my. home town refuse to handle 
these materials and absolutely refuse to get 
them for me, as they claim it interferes with 
the sale of their mixed goods. Can vou give 
me the address of dealers who will ship me 
the materials I want in any quantity on re- 
ceipt of order accompanied with cash price?”’ 

It is hard to believe that any merchant doing 
business with a farmer will be so stupid and 
short-sighted as to refuse to sell him the things 
he wants to buy. It is such stupidity as this that 
has caused the farmer to feel that the merchant 
and the middleman have not treated him fairly, 
and that has driven him to cooperative buying 
and selling direct from the manufacturer and to 
the consumer. Fortunately, however, few’ mer- 
chants who sell fertilizers or other goods to the 
farmer are as short-sighted as those with whom 


THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


our reader deals, for most of them will sell their 
farmer customers what the farmers want. When 
the merchant refiises to do this, there ceases to 
be any further need for his existence. We can 
and have told this reader where he can buy for 
cash these materials, in the quantities desired, 
and the result is that this merchant has gained 
nothing and has lost a customer, from whom he 
might have made a profit if he had been willing 
to sell the things which his customer wanted to 
buy. 

There are many cases where the farmer ought 
not to mix his own fertilizers, but should buy 
ready mixed goods, because of the small quantity 
desired, or his lack of knowledge regarding the 
mixing of fertilizers. But on the other hand, 
there are cases when the farmer should and will 
mix his own fertilizers, as in this case, and the 
merchant is simply short-sighted or arbitrary who 
refuses to sell him the raw materials and make 
a reasonable profit on them. If a man wants 
these materials he can buy them, and any fer- 
tilizer dealer who refuses to sell them is simply 
losing a profit to no purpose. 


Have a County Commencement 
E HOPE that thousands of readers inter- 
ested themselves in the articles in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer on county 
school commencements, or field days. The idea is 
spreading fast and everywhere provokes enthu- 
siasm. This is from the last issue of the Newberry 
(S. C.) Observer: 


“The County Schools’ ‘Fair and Field Day’ 
is going to be a big event. Newberry will 
hardly be able to hold all the people who will 
be here that day; but everybody is invited 
and will be welcome. The time for it is the 
third of April.’’ 


If you are going to have a “Field Day” or 
“County Commencement” there is no time to lose. 
See your school committeemen and your County 
Superintendent of Education. , 

Of course, wherever county commencements 
have not been held, there may be some speculation 
as to what features should be introduced into the 
program. In this matter your-State Superintend- 
ent of Education and the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., will gladly and 
freely help you. The following item from Prof. 
EK. C. Brooks is also of interest in this connection: 


“The commencement will usually open in 
the morning with a great educational parade 
of all the school children of the county, the 
parade being in the county-seat and, if possi- 
ble, headed by a band. Banners representing 
the various schools will often be carried. 
Following the parade will be the presenta- 
tion of diplomas by some prominent school 
man and an educational address by some edu- 
cational worker. In the afternoon will be 
held games, athletic events and contests, 
track meets, etc., and in the evening probably 
a debate, a declamation contest, or a spelling 
match. Many variations on this program may 
occur. The great aim of the county com- 
mencement is the building up of a lively 
community sentiment for schools and their 
work, the inspiration of the students of the 
elementary schools, and the standardization 
of the elementary courses preparatory for the 
secondary schools.” 


A Thought for the Week 


F NOW and again some man had not decided 

to stop drifting and take hold of things and 

reshape them, there would have been no dis- 
covery, no invention, no art. He might have 
said, as many like to say: ‘‘Why not let my big 
idea rest quietly? There is time enough in the 
long future. Why be in a hurry? Why so hot, 
little man? There is quiet sleep in the church- 
yard for the men that have gone before, and soon 
I, too, will be there.’ But, prevailing, he said: 
‘‘Now is the time, and the place is here to bring my 
idea to action. I insist on being heard. Here is the 
plan. We will not postpone it till next century. 
We will try it now.” It is our business to make 
our ideas prevail. We are not to go silent, not to 
retire from activity, believing that our nation is 
long-lived, and that our thought has an eternity in 
which to come to pass. We must speak up. We 
must strike early and strike hard. The time is 
short. It is right to wish to get something done 
in our own life-time.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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‘‘“What Should We Do About Rural Credits?’ ’ 


SOME OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST AUTHORITIES WRITE THEIR VIEWS IN SPE- 
CIAL ARTICLES PREPARED FOR THIS ISSUE OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











OUR SYMPOSIUM 


Sive Farmer sent notes to some of Ameri- 

-a’s foremost authorities on rural credits 
saying: “Our people are all at sea as to rural 
credits. They want leadership. If want you, 
therefore to tell our Progressive Farmer 
readers just exactly what you think should 
be done about this vital matter.” 

As a result we are glad to give up our 
“Education, Cooperation, Legislation’ and 
‘“Karmers’ Union” pages this week to what is 
without doubt the most notable symposium 
on rural credits ever presented in any Amer- 
ican farm paper. The names of John Lee 
Coulter, T. J. Brooks, B. F. Harris, Bradford 
Knapp, E. W. Dabbs, H. Q. Alexander, S. H. 
Hobbs and 8S. A. Lindsey are enough to in- 
sure the earnest consideration of all students 
of this great problem. 


A FEW days ago the Editor of The Progres- 

















GOVERNMENT SHOULD SELL BONDS 
AT 33% AND LEND ON FARM 
LANDS AT 45% 


By S. H. Hobbs, Chairman of Legislative Committee, 
National Farmers’ Union 


UCH farm credit discussion seems to have 
M left some doubt as to where the farmer pro- 

ducer And labor stand on this subject. I 
believe all doubt should be expelled. 

At the last National Grange meeting held in 
Manchester, Vermont, in Sep- 
tember, that body passed a 
resolution endorsing a _ plan 
whereby the Government shall 
issue bonds bearing interest 
not in excess of 3% per cent 
and shall lend the money on 
farm first mortgages at an in- 
terest rate not in excess of 
4% per cent. 

The resolution of the Grange 
as endorsed by the National 
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Farmers’ Union committee and American Feder- 
ation of Labor follows: 


“Resolved, That it is the opinion-of the 
National Grange that any legislation for the 
purpose of bettering farm credit is a part of 
the great national policy of conservation of 
food supply, and as such, it cannot properly 
be delegated to private capital for general 
exploitation and profit. 

‘Resolved, That any farm credit plan which 
does not include a direct reduction of the 
prevailing rate of interest, as well as a long 
term of small annual payments upon farm 
mortgages, will not meet agricultural credit 
requirements. 

“Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States should borrow money ata rate 
of interest not to exceed 3% per cent and 
lend the money at a rate not to exceed 4% 
per cent to the farmers upon long-time farm 
land mortgages with such restrictions as may 
be necessary to make the Government per- 
fectly secure, and the profit of the Govern- 
ment to be expended in road improvement or 
for some other object that will benefit the 
whole people.” 


The National Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America is in full accord with 
this idea. Both organizations, representing 
nearly three million farmer members, sent their 
legislative committee chairman to Washington. 

They have appeared before the sub-committee 
in charge of the legislation in the House, and 
have made plain this position to the committee. 

President Wilson, of the National Grange, and 
President Barrett, of the National Farmers’ Union, 
have been in Washington supporting this senti- 
ment, 

The American Federation of Labor, in executive 
council at Washington in January, endorsed the 
resolutions of the Grange, and over the signa- 
ture of its president, certified this action to the 
secretary of the Farmers’ Union. 

These farm organizations are bitterly opposed 
to any legislation creating a new system of private 
banks in the name of agriculture. 

They do not believe that Government loans to 
bankers, to lend to farmers, will be a proper so- 
lution of the question. 


We believe if it is safe for the Government to 
lend on bankers’ security, it is safer for the Gov- 
ernment to lend on the security of the farmer’s 
land; especially when the farmer would use the 
money to improve the security. 

This legislation is intimately associated with 
the food supply of all our citizens. 

The people in the city are equally interested 
with the people of the country, and it is not neces- 
sary or proper to turn the Government favor 
through the intermediary of the banker with op- 
portunity to the few to make profit from a great 
national policy. 


ESTABLISH RURAL CREDIT UNIONS 
FOR PERSONAL CREDIT 


By S. A. Lindsey, Chairman Texas Farm Life Com- 
mission, Tyler, Texas 

ONGRESS should’ pass laws providing for co- 

operative land mortgage companies with 

power to sell debentures. Texas should 
amend its law as to rural credit unions so that 
persons may become members by a nominal pay- 
ment of cash on stock subscription, and provide 
that such unions shall pay no dividend on stock 
above 6 per cent interest, nor shall loans to mem- 
bers be made at more than 1 per cent above the 
rate of interest at which it can be borrowed and 
in no event in excess of 10 per cent. 

The Agricultural Department should be author- 
ized and required to organize rural credit unions. 
This department should then turn this work over 
to a capable person who is in full sympathy with 
the success of rural credit unions. Rural credit 
unions can be organized and successfully con- 
ducted, but they will have to begin by borrowing 
their capital from local banks. This they can do 
at the same rate merchants and trades people pay. 
In time they will accumulate much, if not all, the 
funds members require, 





FIVE OPINIONS ABOUT RURAL 
CREDITS 


By E. W. Dabbs, President South Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union, Mayesville, S. C. 


IRST: I do not consider practical nor desir- 
F able the rural credit system of Europe based 

on unlimited liability of the membership, nor 
upon the close scrutiny of the use made of the 
loans by the neighbors. We are not in any part 
of the State that I know any- 
thing about reduced to the ne- 
cessity of such a system, nor 
are we so thickly settled as to 
make it practical to operate. 

Second: Marketing and 
credit are so closely allied that 
we can hardly discuss one 
without the other. Therefore, 
I think we need to have a closer 
supervision of the grading and 
packing of farm products; that 
State warehouses should be built in which to store 
non-perishable farm products—such warehouses 
to be operated at cost. The receipts to show the 
grade and to be an absolute guarantee of quality 
and of the delivery of the article called for, thus 
giving to the farmers’ produce an availability as 
an asset with the highest commercial rating upon 
which he can secure such loans as will enable him 
to market his crops in accordance with the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Third: The establishment of a Division of Mar- 
kets that will not only direct grading and packing 
in the interest of honesty and economy, but will 
through its complete organization prevent the 
congestion of some markets to the point of waste, 
and the scarcity in others to the point of want at 
the same time, and prevent as far as possible the 
waste of unnecessary transportation. 

Fourth: I think we need to have our corpora- 
tion laws so amended that true cooperative asso- 
ciations may be formed where one man will have 
only one vote, and there will be no proxies; where 
capital will be limited to a moderate dividend, say 
6 per cent with 2 per cent to be placed to the sur- 
plus fund, the balance to be divided annually on 
the basis of patronage. 

Fifth: For the purpose of buying a home or of 
making permanent improvements, I favor the 
measure of Congressman Bathrick, of Ohio, that 
the Government sell 4 per cent fifty-year bonds 
and loan the proceeds to home buyers, or home 
improvers at such a rate of interest that on the 
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A RURAL CREDITS DICTIONARY 


By T. J. Brooks 
UCESTION: ‘What are the purposes of 
rural credits?” 
Answer: (1) To bring into existence 
a banking and currency system that is as well 
adapted to agriculture as our present banking 
and currency system is to a commercial busi- 
ness: (a) by extension of time on land pay- 
ments so as to allow liquidation by small in- 
stalments; (b) by making available in open 
account funds for agricultural operations be- 
low the average profits in farming; (c) by 
enabling farmers to finance cooperative mar- 
keting. 

(2) For the financial and social betterment 
of country life that over-urbanization may be 
checked and tenancy changed te home-own- 
ership. 

Question: “How many kinds of rural 
credit?” 

Answer: Two kinds with subdivisions of 
each: (1) Long-time land loan associations: 
(a) for purpose of purchase; (b) for purpose 
of production or improvement. 

(2) Short-term loans on personal security; 
(a) tor productive purposes; (b) for other 
purposes, 

Question: ‘‘What are the possible sources of 
money supply?” 

Auswer: Three: (a) by subvention; (b) by 
bonds or debentures; (c) by deposits and 
shares, 

Question: ‘What are the functions of rural 
credits?” 

Answer: (1) To aid in mobilizing security; 
(2) to furnish an adequate means of redise 
counting agricultural paper. 

















amortization plans the loan will be paid off in 
fifty years. 

Conclusion: Paragraph No. 1 shows what we do 
not want. 

Paragraph Nos. 2, 3 and 4 state briefly what we 
need in the ordinary routine of our farming and 
business operations, 

Paragraph No. 5 points the way to long-time 
loans for permanent improvements and home 
building. 


WE MUST HELP TENANTS BECOME 
LAND -OWNERS 





By T. J. Brooks, Department of Markets and Rural 
Economics, Agricultural College, Miss. 

THINK that an Americanized system of rural 
I credits would be a good thing. And there is 

the rub. It depends upon the attitude of mind 
in which one approaches the subject which phase 
of it will appeal to him the more forcibly. So I 
will first make a confegsion: 
The thing that has worried me 
most in studying the problem 
has been how to make the 
tenant a home-owner. 

I have failed to find a bank- 
ing system in any country that 
adequately meets this need, 
They are all for the benefit of 
the land-owner or are limited 
to short loans. 

But we are not without ex- 
amples of loans being made to the landless farmer 
on long-time terms, with amortization plan of pay- 
ments. Denmark provides a fund for this pur- 
pose and puts up nine dollars to the farmer’s one 
and allows repayment on easy terms. England 
puts up all the money for the Irish peasant who 
wants to buy land and gives him the length of 
time of two average lives to make good by amor- 
tized payments. One-half the area of Ireland has 
changed hands under this governmental rural 
credit. Eighty-nine per cent of the farmers of 
Denmark own their own homes, and a majority 
of her legislators are farmers. 

It is argued that it would not do for the Gov- 
ernment to recoup itself by dispossessing default- 
ing debtors from their farms. How has it man- 
aged to handle its millions of public lands sold to 
settlers? No scenes have been enacted in this 
case and the conditions would be parallel. 

I think the Government should provide a fund 
to aid the homeless to purchase land and become 
home-owners, 

Now as to the land-owner I think he should be 
allowed to organize some form of Landschaft and 
mobilize his credit and issue debentures thereon. 
This would place the land-owner on an equal foot- 
ing with the trusts in securing money at bond 
issue rates. 

As to the short-time personal credit I am of 

(Continued on page 26, this issue) 
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Plant Cotton One Seed at 
a Time—Equally Spaced f 
— Thick” or “Thin” ‘Ve 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a_ 
single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 
five inches apart as you set theplanter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER sea cotton 


and Cotton Planter 

has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
bix yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. Positive force feed brings seed outin 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Positively 
Plants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, eic., with perfect 
fegularity. Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name ona postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; nets planting attachment, $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
or money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY = $11 Pacilic Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Weship premntty from Dallas. Texas; Little Rock, Ark.: Jackson. Mi8s.; Rirmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wilmington, N. C. and otber points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 






























This Locomotive Rig is adapted 
for Sawing, Threshing, Ginning, 
Rock Crushing, Farm Use. 


Any careful buyer should write for our free, fully 

illustrated Engine catalog before investing his 

money. It illustrates and describes our full line of 
ax Engines, both detached and mounted on ce ag 

and aax Ene Boilers. Alsosteam 

and gas tractors. 

Owners of Farquhar Engines don’t need to worry 

about power, and that’s what you want an engine for. 

Write and tell us your needs—we can be helpful to you. 

A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. 
Box 419, York, Pa. 
We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, Cultivators, 
Potato Diggers, Drille and Hydraulic Cider Presses. 














Save 


With the Wide Cut 
Emerson Standard Mower 


The only absolutely successful wide-cut mower 
made. It employs the only correct principle 
that relieves the mower from side draft, bring- 
ing the entire weight of machine driver and 

cutter bar on the drive wheels. f 
This means no weight on the fs 
horses’ necks — no dragging of 
the cutter bar over the ground— 
result: a wide cut with light draft. 
nd us names and address of 3 hay 
fry ers and we send you our new book, 
“Making Hay the Emerson Way.”’ 
Implement Co. (Inc.) 
a, Texas 


Cost of Mowing 


Made in 44, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 Foot Sizes 
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THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 12% inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or useof pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5, 000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our ne. 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 3¢-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CoO., e 







































Make the Horse cn 
and Eager for Work 


Clip him patos bye put him at the spring work. 
8 Ww! 









the machine that turr: easier, clips fasterand 
e closer and r> 8 sha: 


longer than any other. 
are all file ha: 


and cut from solid steel 
bar. Gears enciosed, protected and run in oil, 
on, littie wear. Has six hy of new style, easy run- 


<< 
HIG “SPEED. “nen 


aeons 10 LE SHA 


ttle fricti 
ain “fex) ble shaft and Stewart single tension clipping head. 
FT CO. (care ‘o, Til. 


157 Ohio Street, Chica: 


Take off h ter coat that holds the wet 

jmp Ay Bg He'll get more good from his 
feed, look better, rest better an give you bet- Get one from 
ter service inevery way. Don’t buy any but your dealer 
The Stewart Ball Bearing ese 
Clipping Machine — 











Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoline engine. It's the 
lightest running blower type of ensilaze cutter-made—The throwing, 
blowing, lifting force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 
up into the highest silo without waste of power. The ensilage packs 
perfectly and keeps sweet and succulent. The 
PAPEO ENSILAGE CUTTER 

{s easy to set up and take down. Simple in construction, not easy to get 
out of order. The entire frame is one solid piece of semi-steel. The bear- 
ings are always in line, run smoothly and will not heat. The feeding 
mechanism is geared to the main shafit—always gives you the desired 
length of cut. The Papec Emsilage Cutter is not chain driven, but has 
heavy gears which transmit a@// the power. It cuts ensilage perfectly and 
swiftly—as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 
b Saar for Illustrated Catalog. Send tod: ay f or this book. Itshows how 

e **Wonderful Papec’’ cuts ensilage wi ess power, time pene labor, 

26 convenient distributing poate in the U. 


THROYWS 


* ie oa 
AND BLOWS” > 


~— MACHINE COMPANY 
Box 9 Shortsville, New York 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








A ROTATION OF GRAZING CROPS 
FOR HOGS 


These Combinations of Crops Will 
Furnish Almost Twelve Months’ 
Good Grazing 


T IS not possible in the northern 

half of the Cotton Belt to furnish 
grazing for hogs the entire year when 
the winters are the most severe; but 
in the southern half of the Cotton 
Belt grazing can be furnished for the 
hogs every day that the land is dry 
enough to graze, end even in the 
northern half of the belt grazing can 
be furnished most of the time that the 
land is dry enough to graze, during 
the average winter. 

For doing this four or five fields 
for growing special crops and a per- 
manent pasture are necessary. Cow- 
peas or velvet beans in every corn 


crop for late fall and early winter 
grazing. 

Field No 3.—Oats, barley or 
wheat, with or without a mixture of 


vetch. These may he grazed during 
the winter, the hogs removed early in 
the spring and then grazed again dur- 
ing May and the first half of June, 
and followed by seeding to soy beans 


or peanuts. 


Field No. 4.—Spring-sowed rape in 
February or March, followed by sweet 
potatoes. 

Field No. 5.—Oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, or rape, according to which does 
best and the season at which they can 
be sowed. This field may be grazed 
during winter and spring and planted 


to peanuts or soy beans in June. 


We regard oats, rape, soy beans and 
peanuts as the best grazing crops for 
average Southern conditions, but 
where conditions, soil and climate are 





GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS 














bushels seed in burs 


How Planted—Seed . 
Crop When Planted - Se Grazing Period 
Per Acre 
55 1: Sept., Oct., March |Broadcast—20 to 25 Ibs.j12 to 18 mos, after seed- 
seed ing 
March to October 
Melilotus...... Feb. and March Broadcast—10 to 20 tbs. {60 days after seeding 
At any season when 
growing 
Red clover..... Aug. 15 to Sept. 30,3 dcast—Alone, 15 Ibs.j60 to 90 days after seed- 
seed ing. Best grazing: Mch, 
Crimson clover.| Aug. 15 to Sept. 30 |Broadcast—Alone, 15 Ibs, April and May 
seed Red clover all summer 
Bur clover..... Aug. 15 to Sept. 30/Broadcast—Alone, 3 to 4 








1 


16 bushel in drills 


Cowpeas....... May 1 to July 1 |1% bus. seed broadcast;|75_ a 90 days after seed- 
% bushel in drills 
hank from 30 to 60 days 
Soy beans...... May 1 to July 1 1% bus. seed broadcast;/90 to 100 days after seed- 


ing 
ear from 30 to 90 days 

















cast 


Velvet beans...]| May 10 to June 15 1 to 2 pecks in drills |150,to 180 days after 
seeding. After frost 
Last all winter 
po: May 1 to July 1 1 te 2 bushels—not hulledj100 to 120 days after 
Spanish —in drills seeding 
Last 60 to 90 days 
Lespedeza..... March and April 1 bushel or 24 Ibs. seed,|75 to 90 days after seed- 
broadcast ing. Grazed any time 
during warm weather 
or while growing 
a eee Sept. and Oct. With oats or some other|Grazed during winter and 
cereal—2 pecks seed spring, but makes little 
growth until March, 
April and May 
A ee Sept, 1 to Nov. 1 |2 to 3 bus. seed broadcast|60 to 90 days after seed- 
MVINGRR s 6c-8 50 08s Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 |1% to 2 bus. seed broad-| ing 
cast November to June 
ee Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 |]2 to 2% bus. seed broad- 
cast 
EO ose cas was Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 |1 to 1% bus. seed broad- 





April 15 to July 1 


see 


Broadcast, 1 to 2 bushels 





60 to 90 days after seed- 


ng 
Lasts 30 to 60 days 








March 15 to 


June 1 3 to 4 pecks in rows 30 to 


150 days after 
planting 


Last all winter 




















Sweet potatoes Plants set in May |7,000 to 9,000 plants 3 ft.J150 to 160 days after 
rows, 1% to 2 ft. in row planting 
Last 60 to 90 days 
PANG s. cise ¥ c:a:s Sept. and Feb 15 tojIn rows, 3 to 4 Ibs. seed/45 to 60 days after seed- 
March 10 Broadcast, 6 to 8 Ibg seed} ing. Fall seeding; last 
all winter; spring seed- 
ing until May 15 








field will also prove profitable. The 
permanent pasture should have Ber- 
muda grass, bur clover, white clover 
(if it will grow) and Japan clover, 
with such other pasture plants as may 
do well in the section where grown. 

The five fields may be cropped as 
follows: 

Field No. 1.—Oats, barley or wheat 
sowed from September to November 
according to the latitude and when 
the land is clear of other crops. This 
field may be grazed during the late 
fall and winter and spring and may 











“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H, Bailey, 


THE BEST PIG FORCEPS ¢ 
4 2 eA 





> ; 3 \ > _j 
remains a standard work. No one is better | .0q nig forceps. Absolutely guaranteed. 


fitted than Professor Bailey to write such | for free copyri: chted booklet on A a neg Ber 
ofita 

@ book, and it is readable and full of in- | Besithy and Raise them re 

struction. Price, postpaid, $1.40. Address SHERMAN HOG GREASER CO., 





The Progressive Farmer. Dept. M 








Send $1 50 and recelve prepaid a pair of the latest pat 
Also write 


Peoria, Ill j used for the early seeding 


| be planted to early soy beans between 


May 1 and June 1, and these grazed 
during September and the early part 
of October. 

Field No. 2.—Fall-sowed rape and 
red clover, or rape and crimson clover 
sowed from the latter part of August 
to October 1, according to location. 
If the rape alone is used thén spring 
rape may be sowed in February or 

| March, followed by soy beans. If 
rape and crimson clover are used the 
crimson clover may be grazed in April 
and May and soy beans planted in 
May or early in June. If rape and red 
| clover are used then the clover may 
ibe grazed up into July and the field 
of some 


suitable, wheat or barley will produce 
more grazing than oats. Rape, bar- 
ley and wheat require a rich soil. 

Sorghum may be substituted for 
any of the spring-sowed crops, but is 
perhaps less valuable than any of 
those mentioned. These crops may be 
changed on the fields, or rotated, as 
conditions will permit, to avoid grow- 
ing only one crop or set of crops on 
the land yearafteryear. The accompa- 
nying table will be of service in plan- 
ning these grazing crops for hogs. 

It must be remembered that while 
the largest use of grazing crops is es- 
sential to economical pork production 
a variety and a balanced ration are 
nearly as necessary as when dry feeds 
only are used and it is generally best 
to feed some concentrate like corn 
to all animals from which rapid and 
economical growth is desired. This 
is especially true of suckling sows 
and ye-ing pigs. 

At the sale of Jerseys held by Ken- 
sington Farms, Kensington, Ga., at 
the Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, 
Tenn., February 16, the 62 head sold 
for $6,530—-10 bulls averaged $73 
each and 52 females $111.50 or a 
general average of $105.32. 











































































Saturday, February 28, 1914.] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
nter TO ne 9 HOLSTEINS. 
e OPI RAIA DP ALY PEASE AI AIDA 

ELWYN FARMS Public 
* ae SS TKaaenES. 6 sree ol “fash cA N.C, e oO ure- re Purebred Registered 
BER s L an SEY CATTLE 
ring | HOLSTEIN 
fies | CATTLE 

| In the modern production of milk and 
une, butter the larger the cow the larger 
° the profit, other things being equal. This 
eans We want to call your attention to our principle has been eutablisted through 
. ‘ the investigations of government experts 
ssw Fourth Annual Spring Auction | | ana _is generally ‘recogntzea. 
: | hen a cow’s milking days are over, 
weet size is still an important factor. The big 
of Registered Hereford Cattle, | egy - Friesian, weighing anywhere 
rom 1,000 to 1,800 pounds with her clean 
rley, r to be held at white’ fat well distributed through het 
: : = muscular system, proves a most profit- 
does : = z : Lav ERNET STOCK FARM, able dairy beef animal, 
‘can . Jackson, Miss., Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
azed Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500 “Pride cf the South,” Point Comfort 14th Holstein-Friesian Asso.,F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
his dam sold for $1,500. avi dant Tuesday, Marchi7, St. Pat ri 5 : , 
nted teystone Baron Duke, Lat. — San Boar at vs F — way INTERNATIONAL GRAND CHAMPION. sige rar inant ie 
nternationa ve Stoc ow, cago, 1910. 
* Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. THE OFFERING 
tyro Calves of either sex or breed for sale. This sale will consist of forty head of the best Hereford cattle that we 
; kot Bay from the best end meet noted herd ta the South, ec pe had to offer, and one of the very best lots of cattle that have ever HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
u een offered in any public sale. The list is composed of fourteen young bulls 100 head high-grade C d Heifers, 25 fresh 
> are IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG | ready for service, and twenty-six cows and heifers. cows wkers eeakon Yasaatr cad Pobwnaes 
4 - Large, young and well-marked; all in calf to 
Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the | THE BULLS registered bulls. Some grand family cows 
a roauction 0: erkshires, reeders in the fo w- | w, . . j ; Fy 2 
asian be ocen cupped roms tetiee: 11 plood ot the brced. Seren ot ee wea ee ee eer peeing {he very best 1/1 ELKTON FARM, . Elk 
Penn .. District of Columbia, | | reed. Seven of the number are sired by the International || | ELKTO! 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South C_rolina, 7 ; : | ° » 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, | | Grand Champion Point Comfort 14th; three by the Grand Champion Point || ON FARM, Elkton, Md. 
a> Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Forto Rico, Berk: Comfort 4th; one by the International Grand Champion Prime Lad 9th; one |} HORSES 
permanently immune to cholera. by the International Champion Bonnie Brae 8th; one by Oracle; and one by ARR DA KAF OSE PPAR AS shite alas 
The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. pao oe Mi acne if so uniform a bunch of young bulls their equal have KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
ever before been sold ‘in one lot. Weh big lot of reg- 
en BERKSHIRE BOARS THE FEMA istered Stallions, Mares, 
A two-year-old herd-header of correct The f 1 l f th b one d - pod ny ce no ggg Pog 
" type, best breeding. One one-year-old, good e females are also of the very best blood of the breed. One half of || a beautiful Welsh 
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FARM SETTLEMENT 
on 3400 acresinSWCeorgia 
selected and approved byAgr. Dept. 


CENTRAL?’ GEORGIA RY 


* The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available tract along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on ferms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write toda ay for 
descriptive pamphlet and book “Ala- 
aand Georgia, the Home-Seekers’ 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


d. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. 

















New York’s Latest 
MEN’S 
STYLE BOOK 
Send for it 
IT’S FREE 








quareee: rock. woosart co. 











Men everywhere like to know exactly what 
the best dressed business men of New York 
are wearing. The Glen Rock Style Book 
tells you—tells you as weil as a visit to New 
York. Page after page of men’s fashion ideas. 

But this will interest you most—this booklet con- 
tains handsome Fashion Plates and 40 sample pieces 
of the very woolens which New York men consider 
“the thing’’ this very minute 

So much for style: Have you ever worn a Glen 
Rock suit or overcoat? If you have you know that 
the fit is perfect. You know that every detail of 
tailoring is most expertly done. You must know 
that every Glen Rock garment is made from good 
material for garments which give such long wear as 

Glen Rocks’’ do are made Res of good materials. 
Prices all the way from $10 to $22. 

Here’s the “Gien Rock’’ plan. Every garment 
guaranteed a perfect fit and stylishly made. Because 
we sell to you direct (from the mill) we save you at 
least $8.00 on every suit or overcoat. You see you 
save the retailer’s profit. Getinon this plan. We 
save youmoney! We want to make you a friend 
of ours. 

Send for Free Book of Styles and 40 Patterns Today! 


Gien Rock WoolenCo., 265 Main St. 


Somerville, N. J. 


Ou Cai ds 
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LOUGH a. 


fh oar 
2 Delweret 


East of Misstssippi. 
Write today for our large 
descriptive circular, en- 
closing 2c stamp. Standard ad Comp'’y, 1128D, 
Nowport Ave., Chicago, U. S. 






























Cage “ity 30 ie 
@ lnesr feet 


per mir po Sells 


work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


i Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
makes money quickly. Write today for cireular 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


305 S. Liberty St. Winston-Salem, N.Q. 


ROYAL ie HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘“‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOGGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 








Dept. Y 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 





LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 
none. We make the famous 
Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 
EOREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 








| tainly true that the rough, 





Our Weekly Sermon on 
Pastures 











If. Why Good Land and Good Treat- 
ment Are Required to Make Good 
Pastures 


ip the South, and to a consider- 
able extent all over America, the 
idea that only cheap, rough lands 
should be put in permanent pastures, 
is pretty well established. It is cer- 
cheap 


' lands of the South should be in per- 


| quire 


manent pastures, but it does not fol- 
low that the best lands will not pay 
as large returns in permanent pas- 
tures if properly treated as in any 
other crops. In fact, the results from 
the permanent pastures of England 
and other older countries and the 
best permanent pastures of this 
country indicate that when they are 
intelligently managed they improve 
with age and prove the most profit- 
able parts of the farm. 
* * * 


The large areas of waste or un- 
used land in the South (only about 
25 per cent of the tillable land being 
in use) and its comparatively low 
price make the question of perma- 
nent pastures of the greatest im- 
portance. But the most important 
facts to be learned by the South re- 
garding pastures are that they need 
attention in order to produce well, 
just the same as other crops; that 
poor land, not fertilized, will no 
more make good pastures than it will 
good cotton or corn; and that good 
pastures are almost certain to make 
livestock production profitable. In 
short, a better appreciation of the 
value of good pastures and what is 
required to obtain them is what is 
needed in the South. 

* & *& 

Poor, washed or worn lands will 
produce some pasturage. Lands so 
wet that they cannot be worked in 
corn or cotton may still afford some 
feed for livestock, and lands deficient 
in lime or even sour, will grow cer- 
tain legumes; but good pastures re- 
rich soils, good drainage and 
lime. Let us not forget these basic 
facts. 


Land:‘so poor that it requires five 
or six acres to support a 600 to a 
900-pound steer will not grow as good 
cattle as land so rich that one acre 
will furnish ample feed for a 1,000- 
pound animal, even though the larger 
cattle may live in the canebrakes, but 
few successful cattlemen permit their 
cattle to depend on that sort of graz- 
ing for their support. Good pastures 
produce the best cattle and these are 
usually the most profitable; but good 
pastures require ‘‘cultivation’’ or the 
keeping down of all non-pasture 
plants; a fertile soil, or fertilization; 
good drainage and preferably a sweet 
soil made so by the presence or ap- 
plication of limestone. These condi- 
tions are necessary for the growth of 
other farm crops and pasture plants 
are not different in these respects. 

* * * 

The first steps in making a pasture 
is to put the land in condition and 
sow the seed of those pasture plants 
which do best in the section and on 
the kind of soil where the pasture is 
to be made. Good preparation of the 
land will pay with pastures as with 
other crops; but, of course, on much 
of the land which should be in per- 
manent pastures in the South the ex- 
pense of good preparation may be too 
great. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the better the preparation 


of the soil the quicker and better the 
results, and in no case can pasture 
plants grow and do well when other 
or non-pasture plants already have 
possession of the land. The vital 
question at this time is, What pas- 
ture plants are to be used? In next 


week’s article I shall consider definite 
combinations of plants for pastures 
in different sections and on various 
kinds of soils. 





TAIT BUTLER. 


WARBLES OR GRUBS IN THE 
BACKS: OF CATTLE 
How These Grabs Get Into the Ani- 


mal’s Back and the Remedy for 
Them 





S usual at this season of the year 

many inquiries are being received 

concerning the ‘‘warbles’”’ or ‘‘grubs’”’ 
which infest the backs of cattle. 

There are two kinds of bot flies 
which occur in America, the larval 
forms of which infest cattle. The 
mature flies appear in warm weather 
—May to September—and lay their 
eggs on the cattle. It is now gener- 
ally accepted that these flies do not 
puncture the skin of the back when 
they lay their eggs, nor do the young 
grubs which hatch from these eggs 
penetrate the skin of the back. The 
eggs are laid on the cattle and the 
small grubs hatch out there, when the 
cattle in licking themselves take the 
grubs in their mouths. These grubs 
are found infesting the gullet or 
esophagus, and sometimes in other 
parts of the body, and by January 
make their appearance under the 
skin of the back by migrating through 
the tissues of the cow. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
grubs in the back a small opening ap- 
pears in the skin, communicating 
with the cavity occupied by the grubs. 

When in large numbers they must 
produce considerable irritation and 
do injury to the animal; but proba- 
bly their greatest damage is in the 
injury done to the hides of the cattle 
slaughtered. If nothing is done, the 
holes in the skin increase in size and 
the grubs finally come out and fall to 
the ground. They usually leave the 
cattle from February to April or May 
and on falling to the ground burrow 
and take on what is known as the 
pupa stage and emerge after a month 
or so, as mature flies, ready to lay 
eggs again and continue the life 
cycle. ‘ 

Some advise the introduction of 
any material into the sack or cavity 
occupied by the grub that will kill it. 
Even when the hole in the skin is 
small any substance, like kerosene, 
can be introduced by means of a small 
oil can; but we do not advise this 
mode of treatment. When the grubs 
are killed and left in the back we be- 
lieve the results are worse than when 
the live grubs are allowed to remain 
there. 

A better plan is to slightly enlarge 
the small opening in the skin with a 
sharp knife, squeeze out the grub and 
destroy it. It is also a good plan to 
fill the caviety formerly occupied by 
the grub with powdered boracic acid. 

If every cattle owner would remove 
these grubs and destroy them, the 
pest would be eradicated, but since all 
will not do this there is no practical 
way of preventing the attacks of 
these ‘‘grubs,’’ but when cattle are 
regularly dipped during the summer 
for killing the ticks these grubs will 
be very much reduced in numbers. 





Important Hereford Sale 


O* MARCH 17 there will be held 
at Jackson, Mississippi, a sale of 
pure-bred Herefords from the La- 
Vernet herd, probably the most fam- 
ous beef herd in the South. Our read- 
ers will recall that a representative 
of this herd, Point Comfort, XIV., 
won the senior grand championship 
at the International Show at Chicago 
last December. 


swingechurn in 


I use dairy-room 
with capacity for eight gallons of 
milk at churning. Use it every other 
morning. To keep the milk from 
ripening too hard, I strain it in earth- 
en jars, and place on a cool hearth, 


and to hasten the freshest, I pour in 
a little buttermilk the evening before 
churning, so it all turns together, and 
is fresh and sweet.—.Mrs. H. H. Har- 
dy, Keysville, Va. 





Please be sure to mail me of is- 
sue of January 24th, as I do not want to 
miss a single issue. Yours is the best pa- 
per of its kind now published.—Glenn Snow, 


Atlanta, Ga, 
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SAW MILLS 
Iron and Wood-Working Machinery, 
Pipe Fittings, General line 
Mill Supplies. 
Let us help you solve 


machinery troubles. 
today about any kind of 


our 
rite 


re 








MACHINERY 


The Hinnant-Rierson Co., 


WILSON, N. C. 


HOME-MIX 
YOUR FERTILIZER! 


Better Quality for Less Money. 
Save $5 to $12 Per Ton. 


A post-card brings prices and full instructions 
how to mix any desired formula, as well as 
suggestions as to mixtures for various crops. 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


“Pioneers of Home-Mixing.” 


NORFOLK, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
































American ingot Iron 
Tanks for the Farm 


Lasts a lifetime. Cheaper than wood. 
Rust-resisting and not affected by 
extremes of weather. Troughs, tanks 
and well casingof all styles andsizes. 
Write for Free Catalog M-6. 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Greensbero, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Shawnee, Okia. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
sNew Orleans, La. 
Jacksonville, Fla 



















Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 
ing fertilizer. Lindsey’s 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
do the most good. 


Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 


LINDSEY & SON, DEPT. 22, STATION A, ATLANTA, GA. 

















We Want an Agent 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


We want a Progressive Farmer Agent in 
every neighborhood, and offer liberal 
commissions. 


“MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD” 


And at the same time earn liberal cash 
returns, or valuable prizes. Write for 
terms. Address 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 





Here is a little lesson in advertising and 


psychology. 


Turn through this paper and see what 
percentage of the advertisers you have ever 
noticed before Most of them have been 
appearing in this paper for some time, many 


of them for years. 


The things we see casually make little oF 
no impression upon us. Most of these ad- 
vertisements have passed under your eye at 


some time, but have left no mark on your 
memory. 
Try the suggestion and see what is your 


percentage of acquaintance, 




















Saturda 


————$ 
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Off-Colored Birds 


RECEIVED a cockerel and 30 
zgs, White Orpingtons, from 
ora, Miss. The eggs were quite 


‘Form, but the cockerel, straw-col- 
cred from hackle to sickles and 
black spots on comb and wattles, in- 
dicate chicken-pox. I have three oth- 
er cockerels related to hens; all are 
better in color than the new arrival. 
I thought of keeping one of these 
for next year for hatch of eggs or- 
dered from Flora.” 

Answer—You do not say how 
much you paid for the cockerel, or 
what was claime for him by the 


seller. Naturally, price and quality 
run together. A _ low-priced bird 
should not be expected to score 


equally with a high-priced one, and 
if the other qualities are good, you 
may have received fuil value. 

Many poultrymen overlook the fact 
that the Orpingtan is a new, a “‘built- 
up” breed, and in the making of 
which several colored breeds have 
contributed. This very crossing pro- 
duces an increase of vigor, constitu- 
tional strength and vividity. Strong 
red blood will assert itself, and a 
tendency to brassiness is inevitable. 
Orpington breeders are all aiming at 
pure white plumage in males, but if 
the truth is told, few have reached 
that point yet, and while we all hope 
for the ‘“‘pure white’ and “stay 
white’ males, specimens that are 
really so should and do bring good 
prices. 

Regarding the cockerels of your 


raising that you say are w ‘2r than 
the new cockerel, I wou:: strongly 
advise retaining the bos. them, to 


mate with pullets you ma, vaise from 
eggs from the shipper of the new 
cockerel. The chances are the eggs 
are from hens more or less related 
to the new male, while your cock- 
erels are not. Then, by the time the 
puliets are old enough your cockerel 
will be full grown, and just the age 
to mate with pullets. 

For utility birds I would pay lit- 
tie attention to brassiness, if you get 
size, true Orpington shape and lay- 
ing qualities. They are the things 
that count. ‘Crystal White’’ is only 
the name of a strain of pure White 
Orpingtons, bred by Mr. E. Keller- 
strass. All White Orpingtons have 
their origin in England, where Wm. 
Cook produced them, and Mr. Keller- 
strass got his first stock from that 
source. EF. 3. Re 





Strong for the Buff Plymouth Rock 


N COMPLIANCE with the request 

for letters from those that have 
had actual experience with poultry, I 
respond, since mine for four yec.’s 
has been quite gratifying. It is the 
Buff Plymouth Rocks that have given 
me the most pleasing experience. At 
the beginning of the period just men- 
tioned, I came across a flock of the 
breed above referred to, and became 
so interested in them that I pur- 
chased 13 pullets and one cockerel, 
and brought them home about the 
first of February, built a small chick- 
en house, and with one roll of four- 
foot poultry wire made a yard across 
a small branch go they could have 
fresh water at all times. 

The fifteenth of the same month 
they commenced laying, and July 1 I 
had obtained from my flock over 6v0 
eggs, outside the time some of them 
had lost in sitting. 

When two hatched near the same 
time I put the chicks all to one and 
the other would soon lay again. 

The first year I raised over 100 
beautiful golden yellow chickens, be- 
sides selling, eating and letting oth- 
ers set eggs on shares. 

Each year I see more in them to 
commend them. I get eggs the year 
round, and they eat less than most of 
the large varieties. I have hens that 

- will weigh eight pounds without any 
coddling; have had many cockerels to 
weigh eight pounds at six months old, 


on free range. They are kind and 
gentle; are not frightened from the 
nest at the approach of anyone, and I 
never had one to ‘bite’? me. Have 
taken mothers from their own chicks 
at near weaning time, put them in a | 
brooder with young incubator chicks, | 
and they assumed all the motherly 
responsibilities. | 

‘After close study, I saw proper to 
discard all other varieties, and now 
raise Buff Plymouth Rocks exclusive- 
ly. I get more satisfaction, as weil 
as profit, since I have taken this step. 
To me it seems there is no question 
about their laying qualities in winter 
surpassing that of any other chicken 
here; many are also good summer 
layers, 

They are also good sitters, good 
mothers, and withstand disease better 
than any other I have tried. I have 
made a special study of them and can 
find no other breed which possesses 
so nearly all the good qualities. 

Am not through telling 
them, but since it was suggested that 
we be brief, I’ll ask the readers to 
give them a trial and be convinced. 

A. M. FENTRISS. 

Pleasant Garden, N. C. 








Preserving Eggs 
READER asks: 1. “How long 
will fresh eggs keep when packed 

in pure salt, and what is the effect 
on eggs? 2. Can you tell me any- 


about | 


PD Omen 








Where to Buy Pure-Bred Poultry 





LEG HORN Ss 


SLID LLIS SY DRA RIey “~ 


ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
ave of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
being used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct desc-ndants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Ex.zgs: 15, $1.25; 50. $3.50; 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 

















MY Single Comb White Leghorns laid all winter 
and are laying now. Eggs $1 per 15, $5 per 
100. Single Comb Buff Orpingtons $1.10 per 15, 


$5 25 per 100 Young’s strain. 
Car! Gilliland, -:- Siler City, N. C. 


ORPIN GTON S. 
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Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 
REDS 











R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Cockerels for Sale 
Just won, in show of 1018 birds—153 Reds, 
Ist pen, Ist cockerel, ist, 2nd, and 3rd pullet. 
Cup for best Red cock, cockerel, hen and 
pullet in show. Also, “Eggs to Hatch.” Write 
for Mating List. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, 


Box X, Statesville, N. C. 














White Rock, S.C 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Write Tvgnorns— 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock ad eggs 
forsale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 18. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 





thing about Cypher’s Egg Preserva- 
tive? He claims that it will keep 
fresh eggs strictly in good usable and | 
marketable condition for six to 10 
months. Please tell me whether it 
will do to depend on or not.’’ 

Answer—If packed in dry salt, 
with a layer two or three inches deep 
above the top layer of eggs, and 
stored in a cool, dry place, it is be- 
lieved eggs will keep several months. 

I have had no experience what- 
ever with the Cypher’s Incubator 
Company’s ‘“‘Guaranteed Egg Pre- 
servative,”’ but the reliability of the 
company is such that I would not 
hesitate a moment in using it. I 
should say it is simply a matter of 
the cost. 

An absolutely reliable egg pre- 
servative is water-glass (sodium 
silicate). This should not cost over 
50 to 60 cents a gallon (from any 
good drug store), which will make 
enough solution to preserve 50 dozen 
average sized eggs. Use water that 
has been boiled and cooled. Use one 
quart of water-glass to each 18 or 20 
quarts of boiled water. Put the so- 
lution in a deep earthenware jar, be- 
ing careful at all. times to have at 
least two inches of solution above top 
layer of eggs. 

No matter what ‘preservative is 
used, eggs for storing should be from 
hens that do not run with males; that 
is, non-fertilized eggs. They must be 
fresh, clean, and free from any 
cracks. yy. 8 





Sweet Potatoes for Poultry 


R. H. T. TUBB, Marion Junction, 

Ala., inquires about sweet pota- 
toes as poultry feed. Analyses of 
sweet potatoes show they contain 
71.1 per cent water, 1.5 per cent of 
protein, and 24.7 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates. Therefore, they are use- 
ful as adding variety to the ration, 
and are more or less fattening, but 
too low 
building up the frame of the fowl or 


giving vigor and fertility to breeders. | 
But if the hens have a proper propor- | 


tion of protein feeds, the use of sweet 
potatoes, as a moderate part of a 
ration, is safe and proper, the same 
as any other of the green feeds. 





Es: he 

It is good advice which the Bladen Jour- 
nal gives tobacco farmers: “Mr. Tobacco 
Farmer, we are glad you are going to plant 
tobacco this year and we hope that you will 
make a good crop, but do not calculate on 
quite so high a price as last year. You 
know last year the price was exceptionally 


good and that is why so many are going to 
plant it this year.” 





in protein to avail much in |} 


our pens. Get cur 1914 free folder. 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 


Ss. C. RHODE 
FERTILE EGGS $;,6; BE ODE - 
| 15 for by $1 express—parcel post $1.25. 
| WOODSIDE POULTRY YARDS, BOOMER, N. C. 
ROCKS. 
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~ Thompson’ s & Fishel’s 
Strains 





| Extra Large. 





Every Show pDarlington, Concord, 

We Made Norwood, Albemarle. 

This is our record for the | ae season. 
Eggs $5, $3, $1.50 

Hunter & Forbis, Norwead, N. C. 


Breeders of the better class of White 
Orpingtons and Reds. 


= J 


RED CARNEAUX PIGEONS 
CELEBRATED SQUAB BREEDERS 
Bred Under Wire. 
Mated Pairs $1.50 to $3.60 
Express charges paid on five pairs or 
more. 


DENSON BROS., Raleigh, N. C. 


ia ei 
First At bDaslinats Statesville, 




















rc 
A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry 4 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. [have nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you. 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
LG once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 
Ga. 
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BOTH BUFF 
RED comes ORPINGTON WHITE 
Cockerels $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 
winners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 
South’s best shows, Orpingtons. Cook’s eggs $1.5:, $2, 
and $3 per 15. Catalogue free. Satisfaction.guaranteed, 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH a aa 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
etc. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 
LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 


ANTED--Peafowls $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. 


W. T. Hodgen, Campbelisville, Ky. 
MONEY IN POULTRY $30"G5 


G t winter eggs. Keep 
and SQUABS healthy fowls. Save your 
ch‘cks. Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 


largest poult: vy and pigeon farm. Mailed 
free. + F. FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, la 


WOWEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our soecialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners, Best stock and eggs. Lewest prices 
H Oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog FREE. 
H. M. JONES CO,,Box 139, Dos Moines, la 























10 Mammoth Thompson Ringlet 
Rock Cockerels. 


10 Mamomth Fishel White 
Rock Cockerels. 


Fine Healthy Birds $1.50 each. 
Mammoth White Pekin Duck 
Eggs $1.50 Sitting. 


WHITE CREST FARM, 


R. F. D. No. 1, New Bern, N. C. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1.50 to $8.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Rlack Langshans, White Le RUnROr. _ Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bant and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choles Ecetees $3.00 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specialsand cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 




















Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per egy Mh 

Barred, White and Buff 1... Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R. I. 

Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White yo 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. Fawn 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 18c per 
sitting extra. No circulars. 


A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C 








U.S. POULTRY YARDS 


Prize Winning Stock—White Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minoreas, White Wy- 
andottes, Indian Runner Ducks. 


Single birds $5, pair $8, trio $12. 
SELECT EGGS—14, $2.50. 
U.S. Poultry Yards, Statesville, N. C. 

















wy ANDOTTES, | 


| WHITE WYANDOTTES | 


|| Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock 





Write for mating list. 


JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 

















MISCELL! ANEOUS BREEDS 
“EGGS FOR HATCHING | 


High Class White Plymouth Rocks 15, 
$3.50. Extra fine early hatched cocke 
each. S.C. Buff Leghorn eggs, 15, $1.25; 30, $2. 

$3.25. All eggs shipped charges paid and. pH ont oan 
guaranteed. Sixth year breeding. 


}C. 8. ABBOTT, +© © «© «= -« 


Warrenton, Ga. 


fence viy be 
medium and heavy grades, 36, the Co eta 

48 and 60 inches high Is fond? 
made of heavier wire, is stronger, will last twice 
as long and is cheaper than the common poultry 
netting. Is close woven at the bottom and will 
turn the smallest chick. Easily put up and makes 
a permanent fence. Made of open hearth spring 
steel wire heavily galvanized. When areal poultry 
| | fence is better and costs less why be satisfied with 
| | the ordinary poultry netting? Put up in 10 and 
, | | 20 rod bales. Shipped qtick from Richmond 








35 varieties. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
0. I. C, Hogs. Fine stock and eggs at low prices. 
Big illustrated circular and beautiful picture, 16 x 20, 
in colors, only 10c. Don’t miss it 





JOHN E. HEATWOLE, HARRISONBURG, VA. 





“jimmy, Always Give 


4100 Cents’ Worth for 
Every Dollar You Get’ 


# That’s what my father said to me when ¥ 
was a boy—and that’s what I’m doing when 
ue peraae you my Belle City hatching outfit. 
6,000 users will tell you so. J am giving 
Jim Rohan, Pres. cone more, when you Compare my 


8-Times World's | 
Champion ti¥ 


with any other a , Belle City | be 3 won 
Eight World's Ch 

have made 100 per cent perfect hatches. Send 
for my New Book, “Hatching Facts.” T It tells 
of big money making successes, My low 
price will surprise you. Write today. 


Sim Rohan, Pres., Belle City incubator i Box 101 Racine, Wis, 


E60 /ncubator $ 
1 130 Brooder * (0 
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paces Ce eoted improvements in this year’s 
PRAIRIE STATE 

Incubators and Brooders 

Also containe about 60 pages @ of valuable poul- 

try information—how to feed Tm oy food, ody ste Just ou nom, 

N "postal brings iE home Srown es winter a ta 

















ma 
comes in Saasen 


Our eaadote 


stock—little freight. Get free catalogue before 
you buy—quotes lowest wholesale prices on all 
kinds of fence, barb wire and fence tools. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 


175 Shockoe Lane, - + + RICHMOND, VA. 
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Even in the heart of the limestone 
try, there 


ecoune 


¢ 


are quantities of acid farms. 


In Engla 
is of lime 
burnt 
from souring. 


and and America, where the soil 


stone formation, quantitics of 


lime are needed to keep the 


limestone in 


soil 
For its nat- 
ural form exerts little 
soil. Unless it 
mixes with the 


influence upon the 
is in a form that readily 


soil it is of little worth. 


No amount of grinding and pul 
like 


verizing 


can produce lime 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 





This lime hly with the 
soil. Acidity is corrected at once. Your 
soil becomes sweet and productive. 


mixes thoroug 


Other forms of lime slowly do 
slight good but they do not so quickly 
remedy a soil that is sick 


may 


and sour. 
If particles of limestone in the 
were enough to correct acidity, we 


soil 
could 


Get the 
especially 
tobacca 


DEPT. B. 


and peanuts. 


facts about Lee’s fertilizers, 
compounded for cotton, 


find acid soil in the limestone 


country. 


never 


limestone for- 


vould never need to use lime. 


England with her soil of 
the case. 

that is active, not 

rmant, 
acidity, Lee’s Pre- 
makes available 
that 


lime 
Acid 
to insoluble 


Agricultural 


Phosphoric and Potash 


everted forms. 

condition 
held 
nt demands, 


Testing Outfit 


convenience of 
to know if their 
had a 


It improves the mechanical 
of the soil, so that 


in the soil and fed 


foods are 


piant 


as the pla 
Free 
Cel 


who 
is acid, 


For the farmers 


would like soil 


we have number of litmus testing 
You can secure free 
Set down and for 
standard test—recommended by 


agriculturists. 


outfits made up. one 


by writing us. write 
this—the 
leading 


A. 8. Lee & Sons Co., Ine. 


corn, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


| any of 


| two to four 

regular crop. 
| managed to do this, 
| it was by the 














The South’s Power in the South 





Matchers, and Wood Splitters. 


SCHOFIELD’S 


Please mention this paper. 








Are you interested in machinery of any kind? If so, write the undersigned: 


Weare Southern Manufacturers and Make our own En- 
gines and Boilers and guarantee them; when you deal 
with us you get the benefit of over 50 years experience. 


Our Engines and Boilers are now in use in many of the Ginneries, Saw Mills and 
other manufacturing enterprises throughout fhe Southern States and Middle West. 


We also make a specialty of 


Tanks, Tanks and ‘Towers, Smoke Stacks and all kinds of 
Boiler Work. 


We make Cane Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, etc. 
prices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Planers and 
Write at once, advising your wants. 

Also carry large stock Mill Supplies, Pipe, Roofing, Belting, Fittings, etc. 


IRON 


Dept. H, MACON, GA., U. S. A. 


Write us for 


WORKS, 











P.H-O-S-P-H-O-R-U-S 


THE MASTER KEY TO PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 
Phosphorus is so-called because it’s use gives largely increased yields of 


clover, alfalfa and other legumes, which secure nitrogen from 
The acids formed by the decaying roots of these 

plants make available the potash which is abundant 

in most soils. Recorded experiments on all nor- 


the air. 


mal soils in the Eastern and Middle West- 


the use of phosphorus t 
from any other element, 
or combination 
elements. 


Bes 


pre 


ge oO ov © 
why babes 23 qv? am notes; ager? ae 
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FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Ground. Reck Deparment 


COLU MBIA, TENN. 








Get the Advertising Habit. 


It will pay you. 
to’get what you want or to se 
dispose of, and see if it does 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 


Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
li what you have to 


not bring results. 


either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. ft 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us: and then 
we'll be able to give you a better paper and help 
you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 








Best Grade Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup 
Can be had direct from producer at 
$2.50 per case of 6 10-lb. cans 
case of 12 5-lb. cans 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Cc. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga. 


$2.75 per 
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rough leaf, 
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| HOW TO GROW EARLY MELONS 


A Simple Device That Enables~ the 
Grower to Have Melons Two to 
Four Weeks Earlier 


| PA VERY grower of melons likes to 
4 have some ripen early, and es- 
pecially so if he intends to sell 


tO Sé€ ll 
hem. 
are 


Generally, 
prized by the home mar- 
ket, while later, 
when the bulk of 
the crop is ripen- 
ing, very poor 
prices are paid for 
them. I know of 
a farmer who does 
a little truck gar- 
dening as a side 
issue, and always 
has some melons 
MR. LATHAM to get ripe from 
than the 
asked how he 
he replied that 
use of a hotbed. The 
idea of a hotbed for melons had never 
occurred to me, so I induced him to 
tell me how he did the “‘trick,’’ as he 
called it. 

He plants the seed in the hotbed 
about a month before the usual time 
for planting in the open ground. As 
all gardeners know, the melon crop 


raTrw arlx 
very early 


melons 


weeks earlier 
When 


| is very difficult to plant in the usual 


way, as we do cabbage plants, and 
we must employ a method for trans- 
planting without disturbing the roots. 

This grower said he had tried va- 
rious devices, but the one he now 
uses he regards as the most satisfac- 
tory. This is the ‘dirt band,’ made 
from wood veneer, cut from green 
wood, such as gum. These strips of 
wood have four shallow grooves cut 
crosswise, so that when folded a box 
is formed four inches square, the two 
ends lapping. No nails or tacks are 
used; they are simply folded and set 
in place, neither do they have bot- 
toms, which is also an advantage, as 
no jarring or disturbing of the roots 
is needed to*remove the dirt band, as 
would be the case with pots. 

A New Use for Old Cans 
HILE this “dirt band” is this 
grower’s favorite, someone might 

want to try for some early melons 
and could not obtain the veneer 
bands. Do not delay your planting 
on that account, for a lot of old to- 
mato or other tin cans will do fairly 
well. Just put them in a fire and 
melt loose the solder, then you can 
use the tin band that constitutes the 
body of the can. This will have to 
be held in place by a small cotton 
twine, which can be cut at time of 
transplanting, then the tin will be- 
come loosened and easily removed 
from the dirt it contained. 

Now, if a manure hotbed is used, 
two or three inches of soil should first 
be placed on top of the bed, well 
firmed down and made smooth and 
level with the back of a spade. Place 
the bands, whether ‘wood or tin, in 
the hotbed, beginning on the side of 
the frame, and pressing them up 
closely together and well into the soil 
for at least a half inch. After the 
frame is filled with the bands, they 
should be filled to within one-half 
inch of the top with soil—leaf mold 
from the woods, if possible—and 
slightly pressed down with the hand. 

The seed can now he planted in the 
bands, using eight or 10 seeds scat- 
tered over the surface of the earth in 
each band. Then cover with finely 
pulverized soil until the band is full. 
After the plants are up, air should 
be given each day to prevent injury 
from the dampness of the soil. On 
clear, warm days the sash should be 
removed entirely, and before the 
plants are removed to the field the 
sashes should remain off for a night 
or two so as.to harden the plants. 
After the appearance of the first 
thin the plants to three to 
dust on a little tobacco 


a hill, and 


dust to keep away the insects. 
i 


How to Transplant 
RDINARILY plants will be ready 
for transplanting in from three 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to four weeks after they have been 
planted, at which time they should he 
ready for making vines. The loca- 
tion for early melons should be one 
with an expos all-day sun- 
shine, and 

cold 
This 
transplan 


WinRGS 


conditio1 2fore the plants 
out. 

Before removing from the 
it would be well to give a thorough 
watering. lift the bands with 
a spade place on . platform set 
on a wagon or other hicle of trans- 
portation, and take ppreriinrt to the 
field. Now gently set the band, dirt, 
plant and all directly .into the little 
hole just made to receive the plant. 
After gently removing the band, draw 
fresh, moist dirt around the ball of 
dirt, firm gently with a hoe, and the 
job is complete. 

By this method 
plants ready 


hotbed 


Then 
and 


the grower has 
to vine by the time the 
main crop is being planted in the 
open ground, which ordinarily gives 
him melons ripening a month ahead 
of the crop grown altogether in the 
open. After the plants are trans- 
planted they require no extra care 
and cultivation above that of the ordi- 
nary melon crop. These bands and 
the hotbed may be used for other 
crops than melons and cantaloupes. 
Every farmer boy delights in having 
a few early melons and he may do 
so by using this method. 
A. M. LATHAM. 
Stephenville, Texas. 





Worm Peach Trees Now 


URING the short time now re- 

maining before the rush of spring 
work, the peach trees should be care- 
fully examined and where ‘‘gum” is 
oozing out at the base it is a sign that 
the peach borer is getting in its de- 
structive work. Scrape away the 
gum and cut away the dead or loos- 
ened bark beneath, so as to reach 
the burrows and the grubs. Kill all 
grubs that can be reached with a 
knife and then probe all the crannies 
of the burrow with a wire. I have 
found as many as 30 borers in one 
tree. In the ‘“‘gum” you may find 
many very small, slender worms, but 
these are harmless—the destructive 
borers are broader, stouter-bodied 
and are found in the bark or un- 
der it. 

Having cleared the tree of the 
pests, dust the base of the tree with 
wood ashes, hoe dirt up against the 
trunk to a height of four to eight 
inches above the normal level, and 
place ashes around the top of the 
mound. This mound should be left 
at the base of the tree all summer, 
especially during August and Septem- 
ber, renewing it about the end of 
July if necessary. This forces the 
parent borer moth to lay the eggs 
higher on the trunk. By the end of 
September practically all of the eggs 
will have been laid and the mound 
can then be removed, leaving the 
worms higher up in the trunks so 
that the work of ‘‘worming” is ren- 
dered easier the following winter. 
Also the ashes have some value as 
fertilizer, and seems to be both detri- 
mental to the grubs and objection- 
able to the parent moths. This com- 
bination of worming, mounding and 
using ashes will give good results. 
We should examine the trees and 
“worm” them every year, but the 
other steps lessen the labor. And if 
you have not already “wormed” your 
peach trees this winter now is the 
time to do it. 

F, SHERMAN. 
Carolina State Department 
riculture. 
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Terracing Lands 


yl READING over recent numbers, | 
I found two very interesting arti- 
cles,—one by Professor Duggar about 
barn-yard manure and the other one 
by Mr. B. L. Moss, on the terrace. 

Almost every one has a point in 
view that he wishes to carry out, and 
reading the article by Mr. Moss car- 
ries my principal point in agricul- 
ture, “How to Prevent the Erosion 
of Our Hill Sides.” Raising grain 
and the legumes is all right, as no 
one is a farmer who does not make 
his supplies at home, and to do this 
successfully we have to raise a good 
many of the legumes; but, on the 
other hand, cotton will always be the 
money crop for the mass of farmers 
of the South. 

My idea about the terraces is this: 
Say a man buys, or already owns, a 
rolling to hilly farm, and he wishes to | 
improve it cheaply, and at the same 
time as fast as possible, and in the 
meantime he has to make a living off 
this farm. I contend the first step 
is to terrace his farm in the proper 
way; not a few little ridges, but a 
broad terrace some six to nine feet 
from the top to the base, making 
them 12 to 18 feet wide. 

Here on my farm I raise a good 
deal of clover and peas, also sow 
right much rye for a winter cover, as 
clover, in a good many instances, 
makes planting cotton after same too 
late; but after these crops, with deep 
plowing, my farm would wash with- 





out the use of terraces. [J had an 
idea a few years ago that I would 


take out every other terrace, and | 
make the distance between each douw- | 
ble, but I found out my mistake and 
had to replace them. In another in- 
stance in a small field I took them all 
out for an experiment and, to be can- 


did, I had more washed land on that | 
field than I had seen on the farm in | 


10 years. There are thousands of 
acres over the Cotton Belt where ter- 
races would be a great thing for the 
farmer who wishes to save all his soil. 
P. H. MANGUM. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 





Making Good Farming 


OTS of people say they would like 
to go back to the farm. 


For | 


those who are afraid, I would like to 


say that I have made good since I 
came back to the farm. 

I am, or was, a marine engineer— 
had been going to sea ever since I 
was 13 years of age, and knew noth- 
ing about farming. The first year we 
had a flood of rain in June that 
drowned everything. The next year 
nothing would sell, but in the next 
three years [I cleared between $6000 
and $7000, besides the support of my 
family, which consists of two small 
children and wife. There is no ques- 
tion about any man making a living 
farming if he will use a little com- 
mon sense, mixed with the teachings 
of some good farm paper, and not try 
to follow some of his neighbors who 
have been farming all their lives and 
don’t own a good horse and haven’t 
corn enough to feed their team until 
they make their next crop. 

M. R. READ. 





VIRGINIA’S APPLE CROP FOR 1913— 
OVER 500,000 BARRELS RAISED 


Che followi 
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1912, 1,133, 
M. BELL 








wo other farm papers, but The 
f Farmer is my choice and the 
.—W. D. Sheridan, Route 4, Green- 
Cc. 








wood, 


t furnished by | 








= “uy 
nan j Do you want to , 
‘6 / grow the tobacco that will bring 
f the highest prices—then start right iby, let- 
| ting me supply you with genuine Slate’s Tobaccc 
s 


q eed—grown here on my Hyco Seed Farm. 
Home Grown Seed Can’t Produce Tobacco 
Like This ‘ wie Dei 
ost so little to secure the best—the very kin oreign 
par uements constantly order from me—that no farm should 
risk failure by planting seed of doubtful origin. Our seed are 
picked from plants possessing the most number of good points. 
Our seed are heavy, ripe—full of the power to grow—compelled 
to make sturdy plants. Our process takes out the light seed. Will 
you let a dollar or two spent for seed stand between you and 


possibly thousands of dollars more for your ie a If you want 
’ 


: C r our boo describing. 

bigger money from tobaccQuable article by R. R’ Slate, on” 
Growing and Curing Tobacco. 

1 oclers Tar is for the best 
sgh ory rome. trons Slate’s Gold Leaf Seed. 
Ww.C. SLATE, Pres. 

SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box919South Boston, Va. 
































AT LOUISIANA, 
SINCE 1816 


Grand NewYear Book 


1914 just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valuable 
orchard information. Tells what, when and howto plant. Mazled Free. 


WY STARK DELICIOUS praise conuin 
(Trade-Mark 


is fully described—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is accu- 
> rive No. newith room for a single tree can afford to be without this marvelous 











squisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The bock is free. Write for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 
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TWO BIG WINNERS 
$1400 to $2900 the Acre 


Being made on them by others. Our 63rd semi-annual 
Free eatalogue gives their name and address, Get it and 
write them, You can do likewise. Tells also t, When, 
and How To Plant (the secret of success) in all fruits, orna- 
mentals, ete. Saves half if you wish to buy Trees or Plants, 


NEVER STOP: The Wonderful Ever| NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of All Peaches 


Bearing Str awberry Fetches Big prices by ripening in May. 

Fruits April to Nov. Exquisite flavor. Heavy | Large deep red, delicious. Fruits freely at 2, 

Bearer. Resultof 30 years test of over 5000} heavily at3 years eld. Carefully bred cross 

varieties in the Natural Home of the Straw-§ bet ween early ripener and late persistent 

berry. Ripening in off season sells like hot{ bloomer. Enough blooms always escape frost 
cakes to seekers of the very best- to make full crop, 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 207 R. R. St., Kittrell, N. C. 


Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World, 



























Roses Raised Outdoors Will Bloom This Summer 


There is no reason why you should not have a few of the choicest Roses in your 
garden, when you can get them at the prices we offer. All are grown outdoors and 
are rugged and healtny. ,Here are twelve splendid varieties for $2.50 delivered: 


Etoile de France Bridesmaid Lady Hillingdon Meteor 
Helen Goul L rance 3 Sunrise .. Dorothy Perkins 
White Killarney Rosemary Paul Neyron Marechal Niel 


Think of it—12 splendid sorts for $2.50, delivered by mail or express, charges prepaid. 
Our catalogue will give you full descriptions of the Koses, as well as Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit Trees and Shrubs, Ask today for a free copy. 


THE HOWARD NURSERY CO., Box 106 STOVALL, N. C. 








—— Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Zarly, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per cent lint. This cotton won the blue 
ribbons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and $1,000 silver cup at the New York 
land show, will compete for the world’s record at London, England, next June. 
In answering this advertisement please write your name plainly. For guar- 
anteed pure seed, write 


( 
(23) 
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Wood’s Maine-grown 


Seed Potatoes 


are specially grown for seed 
purposes. We offer superior 
stocks of all the best and most 
productive varieties: 
Wood’s Earliest, Irish Cobbier, 
Improved Early Ohio; 
Extra Early Sunlight, 

Bliss Triumph, 

and all other standard kinds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 


for 1914, gives full descriptions and 
information, and also tells about all 
the best 


Farm and 
Garden Seeds. 


Write for it. 





Catalog mailed free. 





T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, ~- Richmond, Va. 











6 Glorious Roses 





WADE’S SEED FARM, Alexander City, Ala. 



































Set Shrubs Around 
‘the Home Grounds |}! 


Plant Spireas in the corner, Golden Bells or 
Deutzias on either side, with Barberry | 















Pure 
Alfaifa, Clov- 


‘AR 


Wes in front. Other equally good plantings er, Timothy, Marquis spring 
can be made with Kose of Sharon, wheat, Corn, Sweet Clover are always 
~, Blue Spirea Snowberry, and “Galloway Hi-Quality’”’ brand. Guaranteed 


Weigela. You will be surprised at | 


pure. Ask for free samples. My new, big, free 
the little cost of theshrubs and | Pur fi 91 


e Seed Book for 191 
is packed with pictures, methods of advanced 
planters, profitable big crop information. Lowest 
prices on field, garden seed, plants, shrubs and 
trees. Tells about ‘‘NITRAGIN,’’the seed inoculator 
that makes big, heavy stands of Alfalfa, Clover 
d all legumes. 


an 
BROS.-BOWMAN CoO., 
674' Galloway Sta.,| 
Waterioo, iowa, 


at the big change they 
will make at your 
place. Send now for } 
our catalogue, pick } 
out what you want, 
or ask us to make 

a good collec. 
tion. You 
can plant §} 
this spring. 








J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Co, 
Box 106 

+ Pomona,NV. C. 





Planting Cotton Seed, 
Improved Varieties 








Simpkins Prolific, King, Perry & Cook Im- 
proved. Carload and less carload 
ties. Write for our prices. 


W. A. Myatt, Jr., & Co, - 


quanti- 


Raleigh, N. C. 





If you allow them to ruin your fruit 
trees, plants and vines, it is your own 











fault as they are easily killed by 
spraying. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 





BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Spraying Outfits outs chy Pherae Caroraily mareeted: Kept pure 40 
n Unite ates years. No other variety grown on 
pte the A cog conv apa the posults sare, ———————————=—= plantation of 1500 acres. Pure seed 
“endorsed by successful growers. impossible where different kinds are grown. 1 oz. 15¢; 
fOr tO dave triton ret Wi Sits today —-2.02. 25e; 4 02. 40c; 1-2 Ib 60c; 1 Ib. $1; 5 Ibs. $4.50; 10 Ibs. 
for particulars and Tr on Orchard $8.50 delivered. 
Enemiee (mailed free). Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. Seed Annual. Manualon melon culture with all orders. 
Box »> Quincy, im. | M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 





MAILED POSTPAID FOR 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER C 
Hardy, Everblooming, Guaranteed True to Name 
) ALEX. HILL GRAY—Yellow. 
IVORY— White, fine buds. 
LADY HELEN VINCENT— Pink. 
EUGENE BOULLET—Ruby red, 
PRES. TAFT—Best deep pink. 
MRS. CORNWALLIS WEST— 
White, tinted rose. 
I will send the 6 Roses in 
large 2-year size (retail value 
$2.35) postpaid for only $1.25. 


CANNAS 


Alleman nia— Yellow, 
flaked orange. R. Wallace— 

Canary, streaked red. Niag- 

ara—Crimson, bordered gold. 

King Humbert—Orange 

scarlet. Mrs. Kate Gray— 

Scariet and yellow. Pennsylvania — Deep red. 
One tuber, any variety, 10 cents. Any 3 
for 25 cents. The 6 for 50 cents postp: 


DAHLIA SEED 


New Century, Cactus, Black Striped, Dou- 
ble,Single, all colors. For 10c will send 50 seeds 
—enough fora fine Dahlia Garden. Catalog FREE. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 
Florist and Dahila Specialist, Box 29 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 



























Grows Everywhere, Makes Big Crops 
The secret is PURE SEED and knowing how. al 
loway’s seed and the Galloway system of planting, 
growing and harvesting, insures success, big profits. 
‘ alloway’s Pure ook and Samples 
Free—just send postal today, or send ten 

* cents and get our new 62-page 25-cent book 

entitled ‘‘How to Grow Alfalfa, the Wonder 
Crop’’—a mine of information—tells how to 

get asure ‘‘catch,’’ prepare ground, inocu- 

late, protect, harvest and many other 

new facts and important discoveries, 


GALLOWAY . BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 
675 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Iowa 





' PROTECT 


‘THE POTATOES 


Do it quick, sure, easy, with little solution. Banish 
phght and bugs. Do as over 300,000 farmers and 
gardeners do— Use A 
Brown’s Auto Sprayer 
size here shown for 6 acres field crops 
acre trees. Auto-Pop Nozzle—all 
of sprays—does not clog — 40 
and sizes. Hand and power out 
s. For large sprayers use Brown’s 
Non-Clog Atomic Nozz fits any 
make; willspray any solution. Write 
today for Spraying Guide Free 
THE E. C. BROWN Co., 
93 Say Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
a 








COTTON SEED 


We have about 3000 bushels selected Cleveland 
Big Boll Seed from a very fine crop at $1 per bu. 


| while they last. Special prices on large lots. We 


have sold the government quantities for distribu- 
tion, which proves the quality of our product. 
Absolutely pure as we grow but the one kind and 
gin them in our private gin. Marlboro Corn $2 


ser bushel in the ear. 
VINEYARD FARM, :: GRIFFIN, GA. 








Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; bist Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying enact v5 
yrower PIB. “ miy ie. 
growe! Bed-Rock Prices. pe,” iy; 
f. o. b. your station, Febrnary and March de- 
livery. Get a sample and try it. Order some today. 


R.G. STITT, so2%25" S"Vunaa! Antone 














If vou have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
coptes Then call on them and ask them 


\ to subscribe. 



















































































































Reo the Fifth 


Consider these things—you men 
who this spring buy a car to keep. 

Here is a chassis designed by 
R. E. Olds after 25 years of car 
building. It is built slowly and 
carefully, regardless of cost, to 
mark the utmost in an honest car. 

The steel is made to formula, 
and analyzed twice to prove the 
needed strength. 


specifications and tested in our 
laboratory. 


We apply to every vital part the 
severest tests men know. Each en- 
gine gets five very radical tests, 
requiring 48 hours, 

We insist on exactness, Parts are 

round over and over. Inspection 
is carried to extremes. And for 
years we have kept these cars on 
the road, running night and day— 
as far as 10,000 miles—to discover 
any possible weakness. 


This Is Costly 


We use 15 roller bearings—190 
drop forgings. This is becausecom- 








Reo the Fifth 


Summer Series 


Now $1,175 Equipped 








The materials are all made to 








————_—_——_j 
The Car to Keep 


mon ball bearings break, and steel 
castings too often develop flaws. 

We limit our output, so these 
cars are never hurried. 

Our driving parts are given 50 
per cent over-capacity, to leave 
ample margin of safety. 

All these things are costly. We 
could save at least $200 by building 
a short-lived car. 

But the result is safety, absence 
of trouble, little cost of upkeep. 
The result is acar which, year af- 
ter year, runs as it runs when new. 

These are the vital things to cons 
sider when you buy a car to keep. 


Electric Starter 
New Style Body 


Reo the Fifth this year comes 
equipped with electric starter and 
electric lights—the latest and best 
devices of this kind. It comes with 
dimming searchlights and electric 
horn. In every way the equip- 


REO MOTOR CAR CO,., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





ment is modern and complete. 

And it comes with a new-style 
body—the coming streamline body. 
Cars which have the old angle dash 
will soon seem out-of-date. 

Never before has such a hand- 
some model appeared in this class 
of car. 


Now $220 Less 


And the price is $220 less than 
last year’s model with electric 
equipment. This is because we 
have for three years centered on 
this chassis, Thecostly machinery, 
tools and jigs have been charged 
against previous output. From this 
time on they are taken out of our 
costs. 

In worth, in beauty, in equip- 
ment and price, this year’s Reothe 
Fifth comes close to finality in this 
class of car. 

A thousand dealers sell it: Ask 
for our catalog and let us direct 
you where to see this car. 


Canadian Price, $1,575. 





New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 


One-Rod Control 
30 - 35 h. p. 
Tires 34x4 

Also Roadster 

















The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 10 this issue) 


She held out her hand, and I took 
it, tremulously at first, but I held it 
with a firm and manly honesty as I 
looked into her eyes. ‘‘Yes, I under- 
stand you, and it shall be as you say. 
I have been strong with every one 
but you and I am going to show you 
that I can be your friend. Wait a 
moment. You know what I think, 
but I will not hint at it again. It 
was mean of me—-yes, I must say it— 
it was mean of me to jibe you. But 
I’ll not do it again. If you only knew 
what my early life was. I was the 
victim of size, an awkward boy, the 
jest of a neighborhood; and while I 
might have outlived some of my awk- 
wardness, I am still sensitive, for I 
carry scars.” 


“Awkward,” she laughed. ‘‘Why, 
I don’t see how you could have been 
called awkward. “verybody at the 
General’s spoke of how graceful you 
were, and really it would make you 
vain if I were to tell you all that was 
said.” 


The old man came round the 
house, and Guinea sprang back. I 
was still holding her hand. ‘‘Hah,’’ 
he grunted. “Got home all right, eh? 
Parker was over here just now and 
said that the trial had been set for 
next Thursday, not quite a week from 
now, you understand. He seems to 
think we are goin’ to pull through all 
right; said that you’ve made friends 
with everybody in the town. That’s 
good, both for now and also for after 
a while, when you set in as a lawyer. 
J tell you, Parker’s visit helped us 
mightily, and Susan has eat a right 
smart snack, and I didn’t know how 
hungry I was till right then. You 
better go to town tomorrow.” 

I went in early the next morning 


and found nothing to serve as a basis 
for the hopefulness that Parker had 
given the old people. Conkwright 
was busy with the case, frowning over 
his papers, but he had no words of 
encouragement, except to say that he 
was going to do the best he could. 
But after a while he flashed a gleam 
of hope by remarking that there was 
one important factor in our favor. 
And eagerly I asked him what it was. 

“It won’t do to talk it around,”’ 
said he, “but we can count on the 
judge doing the square thing. He is 
comparatively new in our district, and 
the Stuart influence hasn’t taken hold 
on him—has had no cause to. His 
favor, or, at least, his lack of a cause 
to be directly against us, will mean a 
good deal; it will enable us to secure 
a new trial at any rate.” 

As I entered the corridor of the jail 
I saw Alf’s face brighten behind the 
bars. ‘‘Have you seen Millie?” he 
asked. 

“No, your sister commanded me 
not to go near the General’s house.”’ 

His countenance fell, but he said: 
“T reckon she’s right. And I didn’t 
mean that you should make a dead- 
set call, you know—didn’t know but 
you might happen to meet her. 
That preacher, the one I told you 
about, has been round again, and he 
declares that I must come into his 
church. They do pull and haul a fel- 
low when they get him into a corner, 
don’t they? Well, I don’t see what 
else can be done now except to go 
into court and have the thing over 
with. I know as well as I know my 
name that he would have killed me 
if I hadn’t killed him; not that night, 
of course, but some time. I am sorry, 
though, that I stood there in the road, 
waiting for him, for that does look 
like murder, Bill. But look how he 
had drawn his right between my eyes 
and abused me for everything he 


could think of. And whenever I see 
him now, there he sits on his horse, 
with one eye half shut and the other 
one looking down the barrel of his 
revolver at me. I can see his lips 
moving and can hear every word he 
says.” 

I went home that day earlier than 
usual, resolved to keep the old people 
in the atmosphere of encouragement 
which the deputy sheriff had breathed 
about them, and [ told them that the 
presiding judge was our friend, and 
that old woman put her worn hands 
in mine and gave me a look of trust- 
ful gratitude. ‘‘God rewards the man 
that seeks to ease an old mother’s 
heart,’’ she said; and the old man, 
standing there, with his sleeves rolled 
up, threw the droop out of his shoul- 
ders, the droop that had remained 
with him since that early morning 
when he stood at the gate of his 
“stockade,” fumbling with the chain. 
“And, Susan,”’ he spoke up, ‘“‘if we’ve 
got two judges on our side we’re all 
right. Let him set down there, now. 
Let him set down, I tell you. When 
a woman gets hold of a man she never 
knows when to turn him loose. I’m 
tempted now to go and see him. No,’’ 
he added, shaking his head, ‘can’t 
do it—couldn’t bear to see a son of 
mine locked up like a thief. But it 
won’t be for long. That judge will 
say, ‘turn that boy loose,’ and then— 
oh, it’s all right, Susan, and a year 
from now we’ll almost forget that it 
ever took place.” 

His wife began to cry, for in this 
trouble her heart demanded that he 
should lean upon her for support, and 
it appeared to me that whenever he 
straightened up to stand alone, she 
felt that her office was gone. 

“Susan, don’t take on that way. 
Jest as we see our way clear of the 
woods, you act like you are lost. 
Smile, till you find the path, and then 





| @ man. 
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you want to cry. Act like you want 
the Lord to do it all—don’t want the 
circuit jedge to do nothin’. That’s it, 


| brighten up there now, and, Guinea, 


you go out and tell that nigger wo- 
man to cook enough for a dozen folks. 


| Hawes, I’ve got them chickens down 


to a p’int that would make your eyes 
bulge out.’’ 
“I believe that Bob came very near 


| making one of yours bulge out,” I 
| replied. 


“Ah, didn’t he, the old scoundrel. 
But Sam pecked a grain of corn out 
of my mouth this mornin’ and never 
teched a tooth. That’s what they call 
art, ain’t it? Come out with me.” 

‘“Limuel, let him stay with me, 
won’t you?” his wife pleaded. 

“Of course, Susan, but don’t you 
reckon a man wants to unstring him- 
self once in a while? They can’t un- 
derstand us, Hawes. Women know 
all about the heart, but they are 
sometimes off on the soul.”’ 

“You think more of those old 
chickens than you do of me, anyhow,”’ 
his wife whimpered, still resentful 
that he was not leaning upon her for 
support. 

“Did you hear that, Hawes? By 
jings, sir, you’ve got to be foolish or 
a woman will think you’ve ceased to 
love her. The minute you are strong 
she thinks you have forgotten her. 
About the happiest woman I ever saw 
was one that had to support a bed- 
ridden husband. Fact, as sure as I’m 
standin’ right here. She was the 
kindest and sweetest thing you ever 
saw, but when the feller got up finally 
and got strong enough to go about, 
blamed if she didn’t jump on him 
every time he come in sight.’’ 

“Now, Limuel, you know you are 
makin’ up every word of that.” 

“It’s the truth, I tell you—knowed 
the man well.” 

“Well, who was he?” 

“Oh, he lived away over yonder on 
the branch, out of your range.”’ 
“He didn’t live anywhere; 

the truth of it.” 

“But, Susan, he might have lived 
anywhere. His name is man and his 
wife’s name is woman. What, you 


that’s 


| goin’ to ery about it? Now, there, it’s 


all right. No, there never was such 
I’m an old liar, that’s what’s 
the matter with me. Never was a 
man fitten to live with a good wo- 
man. Why, bless your life, what 
would I be without you? Why, 
you’ve been the makin’ of me. And 
a long time ago, when I used to drink 
licker and fight, you’d set up and wait 
for me and you never scolded me, and 
that very fact turned me agin licker, 
for I jest nachully thought that it was 
too much work for you to Keep up a 
show of good humor all the time. 
Yes, it’s all right, and that boy’s 
comin’ out of there without a scar on 
him, and I’ll pay back the money that 
I owe the General—’”’ He hastened 
out of the room, and we heard him 
yelling at his chickens. 
(Continued next week.) 


OUR HEALTH TALK | 











Six Health Rules for Farmers 


1. Keep the source of water supply 
clean. 

2. Do not permit the drains about 
the house to become clogged. Do 
all you can to make the premises 
clean. Disease has its home in filth. 

3. Eat only wholesome, well-pre- 
pared food. Hosts of farmer folk 
are not as careful here as_ they 
should be. 

4. Avoid exposure to storms. If 
you get wet, put off the cold, damp 
garments, and thoroughly dry your- 
self the first thing you do. 

5. If you do not feel well do not 
take drugs, but do stop eating, and 
drink all the fresh water you can. 
Even the animals at the barn know 
enough not to keep on eating when 
they do not feel well. Are we less 
intelligent than they are? 

6. Finally, use good, sound, com- 
mon sense about your house, your 
clothing, your food, and your doc- 
tor.—Exchange. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
OUR FARMING METHODS? 


These Figures Show That Something 
is Radically Wrong 

; ew figures here given relate to 
§ that section of country called the 
South by the census, and includes all 
States south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, and the four States 
west of the Mississippi which produce 


ectton—Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

This area comprises. practically 
one-half of the farms in the United 
States, one-third of the improved 


lands in farms and a little more than 
one-fifth of the total investment in 
farm property. 

The aggregate income of the farms 
in this area is found to have been 
as follows for the census year of 
1909: 





Total value of all cropsS......0s $1,921,730,571 

Value of feed crops retained 

SEE SUPT UED «56-6, 6-6.6:6.0:6.6-6.5.6.4-6-06.858 514,605,094 

Value of feed crops retained on 

ly eee eee ee ee 514, 605, ( 094 
Net value of all crops 77 
Dairy products sold...... 7 
fs) On ae ae ene 
Eggs sold ....... 
Poultry sold ..... ° 
Honey ANd WAX .ecscccvccscecs 
Animals sold and slaughtered. 





Gross farm income 


From which must be deduct- 
ed fixed expenses: 
For labor hired....$161,986,866 
For fertilizers...... 75,752,296 
For feed bought.... 59,586,099 
For maintenance of 
yuildings . -s. 71,357,806 
For maintené ince of 
implements ...... 58,657,971 
For taxes .....0.0. 53,832,761 
ji it ee ee —— + + 480,083,799 
—-—_—_——. 
Net aggregate income ......... $1,468,846,243 


Dividing this by the 3,097,547 
farms in the area under discussion, 
we have a net income per farm of 
$479.19. Out of this the farmer must 
provide himself and family with their 
food purchased, which includes flour 
and the value of meat consumed, and 
their clothes and all miscellaneous 
expenses. 

I have not included any expense 
for interest on mortgage indebted- 
ness. Only about 12 per cent of the 
farms in this area are reported as 
mortgaged, and these are carrying an 
average of $702 each. On this num- 
ber a further charge of $56 for in- 
terest must be charged. 

Allowing 5 per cent on the total 
investment in farm property for in- 
terest, the farmer of the South has 
left only $329.44 as wages for him- 
self and the non-salaried members of 
his family who work. 

Some interesting facts concerning 
production follow: 

Crops with acreage reports com- 
prise 63.3 per cent of the improved 
farm acreage in the South. Of this 
93.2 per cent is devoted to the grow- 
ing of cereals, cotton and hay. The 
cereals comprise 50.7 per cent; cot- 
ton, 32.2 per cent, and hay, 9 per 
cent of this proportion. Therefore, 
the facts concerning the production 
of these are of most interest. 

The acreage devoted to the cereals 
decreased 0.1 per cent from 1899 to 
1909, the production of the cereals 
Was 2.5 per cent less in 1909 than in 
1899, while the yield of all cereals 
per acre was 2.4 per cent less in the 
last census year than in the previ- 
ous. Notwithstanding this the value 
of the cereals produced was 69.6 per 
cent greater in 1909, showing that 
the increase was more than entirely 
due to increase in the price per unit. 

The acreage devoted to cotton in- 
creased 32 per cent from 1899 to 
1909, the amount produced 11.7 per 
cent greater in the latter year, but 
the yield per acre was 15.4-per cent 
less This in the face of the fact that 
the amount expended for fertilizers 
increased 157.3 per cent. 

The acreage devoted to hay and 
forage increased 44.9 per cent, the 
amount produced increased 31.1 per 
cent, while the yield per acre de- 
creased 13.6 per cent. 

While the number of farms in- 
creased 18.2 per cent and the im- 
proved acreage increased 19.5 per 
cent, the number of horses and mules 
increased only 11.8 per cent, and, of 
course, we know that a considerable 


proportion of these were bought in- | 
stead of being raised on the farm. 

While the aggregate value of all 
livestock increased 63.5 per cent, the 
number of cattle decreased 12.6 per 
cent, the number of hogs 1 per cent, 
and the number of sheep 4.9 per cent. 

The number of fleeces of wool de- 
creased 10 per cent. 

The amount of honey produced de- 
creased 53 per cent. 

The amount of small fruits pro- 
duced decre. sed 3.9 pre cent. 

The number of poultry increased 5 
per cent, the amount of butter pro- 
duced increased 40 per cent, and the 





amount of orchard fruits produced in- | 


creased 6 per cent. 

Potatoes, both kinds, 
acreage, production, 
and value. 

The acreage devoted to sugar cane 
increased 23.2 per cent, the produc- 
tion increased 48.5 per cent, and the 
yield per acre increased 23 per cent. 

The acreage, production, yield and 


yield per acre 


value of tobacco all show a very 
creditable increase. 
Nashville, Tenn. F. W. GIST. 





A Reading Course in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 15 this issue) | 


ever, 
mind: 
1. Some crop must be kept on the 


land as constantly as possible, with 
special attention to winter cover 
crops. 

9 


2. The leading crops—those from 
which the most of the farmer’s money 
is expected—should be given the best 
possible chance. 


3. Just as many legume crops, and | 


just aS many green manure crops 
should be grown as can be conveni- 
ently arranged for. 

Why Practice Rotation of Crops 
LL this may seem very uninterest- 
ing to some young reader, who 

does not see just how it profits him 
to know that he can grow six crops 
on his land in three years, and who 
sees nothing of value in a long list 
of crops which may be made to fol- 
low one another. When such reader 
studies the matter a little more care- 
fully, however, he will realize that the 
whole subject of crop rotation is ore 
of great importance to every farmer. 

It is rot too much to say that with- 
out a good system of crop rotation no 
farmer can keep his farm in as good 
condition. as he would like or make 
it pay him as it should. The prac- 
tice of growing one cultivated crop 
year after year on the same land has 
never yet failed to result in poorer 
soils. Every boy knows what hap- 
pens on all hiilside or rolling lands 
when corn or cotton is planted all the 
time and no effort made to keep up 
the humus supply and protect the 
land by the growing of winter cover 
crops. Even on the richest lands in 
the country——the wheat lands of the 
Northwest, the corn lands of Iowa 
and Illinois, the fertile Mississippi 
single-crop system has 
brought about smaller and smaller 
yields. 

On the other hand, a good rota- 
tion, as we have seen, enables the 
farmer to keep his land busy, to keep 
it supplied with humus, to protect it 
from washing, to grow legumes and 
keep up the nitrogen supply. It does 
other things, too, almost or quite as 
important. It enables the farmer to 
tend move land and use bis labor and 
that of his teams to better advantage. 
It follows plants drawing heavily 
upon the soil with those that require 
less food, and shallow-rooted crops 
with deep-rooted. It makes it easier 
to keep down weeds and to combat 
insects and plant diseases. It helps 
the farmer to keep and feed more 
livestock. Finally, it‘ gives him a 
larger income and one more evenly 
distributed throughout the year. 
The rotation of crops, in short, is a 
necessity with the man who would do 
good farming; and it is important 
that every farmer know something of 
crop rotations and be able to work 
out one suited to his farm and his 
general conditions. 
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HE SUCCESSFUL farmer of today 


is usually a reading 


farmer, and this is going to be even more the rule in 


the future. More is being learned 


all the time about 


agriculture and agricultural practices, and the: standard of 


farming and of farm life is constantly 
means that the farmer of the future will 


being raised. This 
have to know more 


than the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, if he 
would be considered a “good” farmer, than does even the 


“good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary knowl- 


edge. One of the best—one, in fact, ind 


ispensable, if it is to 


be acquired economically —is by the reading of good books 


on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers 


in addition to the farm papers and the 


free bulletins of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 


Stations and the State Department of 


Agriculture, to buy, 


read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


agriculture, all of which, 
value. 


Books of Reference 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—B 
cox and C, B; 


covering the whole field of agricultu 


y BY. 
Smith—A handy reference 


we believe, will be found of real 


Wil- 
book, 
) ee ee 








Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey “A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
ORRIN Fe. i050, 6 0 WTA REO M a ET RS OTIS Tee OH O08 1.75 
°° 
General Agriculture— 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book 
for high school and college students, but useful 
tie. ae Rs” Saree wore ere ee rie 1.60 
Practical Farming-—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
FIGS CEs ee ee WOES 66.650 6:5! 558:8 65-0 0'57550.49.05-4 98S 45 1.50 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
Tei GUE BIO DIS (CLOVG: p65 06 a 8 8 6 ey ek ns seas 1.76 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spillman 
—A book Southern farmers need to study....... 1.00 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, 
PORGM SOMCORS CUS o5 20 68i6ib os cad 6 50:06 08 86 66s e sus 1,590 
Soils and Fertilizers— 
First Principles of Soil Fertility--By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority............... 1.00 
Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date...... 1,50 
Soils—By S. W. Fletcher—Authoritative, readable, fine- 
PU WT MI 65 ai kaa AS: we 6: 65610-4620 bib e 0's. ooo Weave a8 2.00 
Fertilizer—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
ee Ee ea ee rr ea corer at eet ieee 1.25 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 
MD cv ioie'a oe Giaietake och iecd ciely o's. vie uib/ bie WaT hse owes Tess 6'e .76 
. 
Livestock 
Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every Stock- 
poet wee en a SS ree ree eee te ee 2.25 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb— 
All leading breeds described and pictured. 2.00 
Farm Steck—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
OF livestock MANAGSEMENL.. .. on cccsccvsccccavers 1.50 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
CIM COMGIIOON: 565 o6 se hs ke vt Fab eee bees seanee 1.50 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E, Wing—The author 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer......... 1.00 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each....... 1,00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H bedene te reliable 
mide t6 Che Care GO TRIE «.¢6:666cc ng 6486 et ée see 1.50 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By * Wile ox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation.......... 3.50 
Poultry— 
The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
We ONG RACIOE so o's 60444 60's oo 5g nee eee w eee ome aise 2.00 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
TOCPAGTIGR 4.6 60 60:6 8:00 0665666 6288 een wc ete e ses 1.35 
. 
Horticulture— 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. New- 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects........... 1.00 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By. L. H. Bailey—One 
of the best books for the beginner.............. 1.50 
The Pruning Book— By L. H. Bailey— The subject 
CRI CRGMOMEE hoc ccoen et trans 60 weteleen Oe enone 1.50 
e 
Miscellaneous—— 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed-—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etC.............506. 1.25 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. 1. Root— 
The authority on Hees. .. 2... -ccccseee RT es eee 
Rural Hygiene—-By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
making the home surroundings healthy......... 1.50 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we 


good books on many subjects entirely outside this list. 


ean produce for readers 
We shall be glad to hear from 


all who wish to buy farm books of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and sup- 
ply them with any books they need at publishers’ prices. 
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WANTED AT ONCE Our Farmers’ Union Page 
Hustling local Monumental Sales- Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 
men. Experience unnecessary. J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Thoroughly responsible essential. Contributing Editors de W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 


Easy work during spare time among 
your neighbors. Help yourself, 
benefit your neighbor. To parties 
interested the COGGINS MARBLE 
COMPANY, 450 Main Street, Canton, 
Ga., are only too anxious to give full 
particulars and contract. Write to- 
day, lest you forget. 
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The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 
Guaranteed One 1,000 
The Progressive Circulation Line Lines 
Farmer, 170,000 80 8 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. \ 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 

Topeka, Kans. 


Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
Missouri Farmer, 
Columbia, Mo. 


249,602 $1,068 $1.08 


55,113.25 25 
90,328 8.50 86.50 


65,479 


5 
& 


63,454 30 
140,855 60 55 
70,060 35 35 


61,253.30 («30 


50,000 25 25 


50,000 25 25 





1,048,888 $4.98 $4.91 
These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














“I Want What I Want * 
When I Want It’’ 


It often occurs that somebody 
needs a particular commodity not 
advertised at the present time in 
our paper. This is because adver- 
tisers cannot afford to stay in the 
paper every issue. For the benefit 
of our readers, therefore, we have 
printed a little booklet, ‘“‘Where to 
Buy Farm Supplies,” which we will 
be glad to send free. Address the 
Advertising Department and say, ‘I 
want your booklet ‘Where to Buy 
Farm Supplies.’ ”’ Next mail will 
bring it, with our guarantee that 
each advertiser listed is square, 

Don't forget, however, that we are 
constantly getting new ads every 
week and that you ought to read 
them and save your paper and bind 
it for reference. — The Progressive 


Farmer, 









like hungry wolves apy season if 
you bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
bait ever discovered for attracting all 
kinds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 
them out. rite to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J.B. Gregory, Dept. 5 St.Louis, Mo 








Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 
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(Continued from page 17 this issue) 
the opinion that such a_ system 
could be made to work satisfactori- 
ly only on the plan of having them 
national instead of State chartered, 
as has been recommended by some. 
My reason for believing this is 
that the whole system depends on 
security of asset and ample redis- 
counting provisions. The facilities for 
rediscounting can never be adequate 
if restricted to states. Some states 
would have better facilities than oth- 
ers, which would cripple the system 
and place it under an unfair condition 
as compared to the system now pro- 
vided for commercial banks. We do 
not want any bank organized with a 
religious test for its members as is 
done by thousands in Europe. 


THE PROBLEM OF SHORT TERM 
CREDIT ON PERSONAL 
SECURITY 


By Bradford Knapp, Director Farm Demon- 
stration Work, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
HERE are two kinds of rufal cred- 

it. They are: 
(1) Long-time Ie 
real estate, for th ~ 





ns secured on 
arpose of pur- 
chase or improve- 
ment of land. 

(2) Short-time 
loans on personal 
security, for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

As to the long 
time loan on real 
estate security, 
North Carolina is 
doing more than 
any other South- 
ern State to get ready for that kind 
of system, by instituting the Torrens 
system of registration of land titles. 
I have no doubt that the present Con- 
gress will pass a law permitting 
banks to be established which may 
take mortgages on real estate at not 
more than 50 per cent of its fair mar- 
ket value and issue bonds thereon, 
and provide for repayment of the 
mortgage by annual instalments ex- 
tending over a considerable period of 
time. Various plans of doing this 
have been suggested, and I feel sure 
that some plan will be worked out 
which will help the farmer on this 
side of rural credit. Compared with 
the other kind,—personal credit for 
short periods,—this problem looks 
relatively simple. 

But it is this latter problem—short- 
term credit on personal security— 
that I wish especially to discuss. 

What is it that makes interest high 
in some sections and low in others? 
It is because the risk is high. Where 
farmers farm on a cash basis and 
meet their bills at the end of the 





MR. KNAPP 


year habitually, personal loans are 
easier to obtain and lower in rate 
than where the opposite is true. 
Good farming and good _ business 
have a direct bearing upon ru- 


ral credit or the possibilities of this 
new rural credit. The rural cred- 
it of Europe is founded on the sav- 
ings of the farmers. With small cap- 
ital and with the deposit of their sav- 
ings accounts in a mutual cooperative 
bank, they secure sufficient funds to 
loan back to their membership at 
low rates of interest for short peri- 
ods of time for productive purposes. 

The one great difficulty, therefore, 
that I see in the South, the territory 
that needs this the worst, is that we 
have relatively few savings accounts 
owned by farmers. Interest rates on 
short-time loans are, generally speak- 
ing, highest where farming is the 
poorest, and the lowest where farm- 
ing is the best. 

Our farmers ought not to be per- 
suaded that by legislation we can es- 





tablish credit. They ought not to be 


taught, either in newspapers or other- 
wise, that by passing a law and unit- 
ing to form credit unions they will 
havecredit for short-time loans where 
there is no foundation laid in good 
farming. The farmer in Europe, be- 
fore he can borrow from these banks, 
must have the reputation of paying 
his debts and farming at a profit, and 
must bring two neighbors who are 
willing to back him. 

The man in this country who has 
that same reputation and can do that 
same thing can get credit. But the 
difference is that by pooling savings 
over there, they loan back to their 
membership at low rates of interest, 
while our farmers have not learned 
to work together, have not pooled 
Savings, and do not loan back to 
themselves, but borrow at high rates, 
of commercial banks. We must learn 
to do good farming, to save, to pool 
our savings and carry our own risks. 
When the other fellow carries them 
for us, he very properly wants pay for 
it according to the risk. 

We need in every county and every 
community some men who will go to 
work to actually start small neigh- 
borhood unions of farmers who work 
together patiently to form and actu- 
ally start the business of conducting 
these cooperative rural credit banks 
for short-time loans. I have seen 
where this thing has been done in 
Ireland, under conditions more de- 
plorable than the worst conditions to 
be found in our own Southland, and 
I believe that if the Irish can work 
out from under their weight of op- 
pression, we can do it in this country. 

We need to teach frugality, to 
teach self-reliance, to work patiently 
to get farmers out from under the 
bondage of debt; and, above all, to 
teach them the value of better farm- 
ing as the first step in the direction 
of better rural credit. The founda- 
tion of rural credit lies in savings ac- 
counts. Without them our problem 
is exceedingly difficult; with them, 
comparatively easy. 





BETTER FARMING PRACTICES 
AND THE TORRENS SYSTEM 
ESSENTIAL IN THE SOUTH 





By B. F. Harris, Chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers’ Association, 
Champaign, Illinois 

HAVE your letter saying that you 
[== “our farmers want your views 

on the Rural Credit question.” I 
am not so well advised on the South- 
ern situation and the conditions pe- 
culiar thereto as I 
should be to speak 
confidently and 
helpfully, and it is 
only from my de- 
sire to help rather 


than from any 
ability to be of 
help that I re- 


spond, for I real- 
ize that of the 
several sections 





MR. HARRIS 
that need help, the South is in direst 


need. Rates are the highest in your 
section, and must be so for sometime 
to come, because your agriculture is 
not on a first-class basis; little out- 
side capital comes in, and credit 
needs due to your industrial growth 
keep the rates high. 

There are always the two credit 
needs, and they can best be separately 
provided for, viz: Short time or cash 
credit and long time or mortgage 
credit. 

The new Currency Bill ought to 
help short-time credits considerably, 
and the banking business ought to be 
done as much as possible by the bank- 
ers and not by the storekeepers. 

Most Northern States have driven 
out loan sharks and usurers, of which 
I understand you in the South have 
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many. Local legislation should en- 
courage cooperative effort and par- 
ticularly along the line of the best 
American development of coopera- 
tion, viz: The building and loan as- 
sociation plan, which, in Ohio and 
elsewhere, is doing great service for 
agriculture on the loan as well as de- 
posit and investment side. 

I must be brief and the big ques- 
tion after all in building up a per- 
manent agriculture is on the mort- 
gage credit feature. Your chiefest 
difficulty is that outside capi.al shuns 
your individual farm mortgages, and 
nothing short of State help (with 
strenuous efforts at better farming 
in the meantime) will get them a 
market at any reasonable rate. 


To digress a moment: Government 
data just collected shows that of 
$414,000,000 in farm mortgages 
owned by the leading 18 insurance 
companies of the country, only 3.41 
per cent, or $14,000,000, are invest- 
ed in the nine Southern States, from 
Virginia south and east of the Mis- 
sissippi including Louisiana—$400,- 
000,000 elsewhere. In each of a 
dozen single States elsewhere their 
loans are heavier than in all these 
Southern States combined; while 
64% per cent of their total loans are 
in six Western States, and at much 
lower rates than you pay. This is the 
penalty the South pays for a shift- 
less and run-down agriculture, ete. 


You have been miners, not farm- 
ers of the soil and the South must 
follow the doctrines your ‘Progres- 
sive Farmer” is constantly preach- 
ing—diversification, deep plowing, 
livestock, ete. 

With twenty-two and a half million 
acres in corn 
States referred to the average yield 
is nineteen bushels per acre, while 
your boys’ corn clubs easily secure 
50 bushels and better. Georgia, for 
instance, sends $120,000,000—almost 
the value of her entire cotton crop— 
to outside states to buy farm prod- 
ucts and this cotton crop of hers aver- 
ages 216 pounds of lint cotton when 
it could be a bale per acre easily. 

So much for this situation. The 
Land Mortgage Federal Bill recently 
introduced by United States Senator 
Fletcher, and said to have the Ad- 
ministration’s approval, (Senate Doc- 
ument No. 380, January 29, 1914), 
empowering individuals to open land 
mortgage banks in the several States 
and issue debenture bonds in amount 
of fifteen times their capital, is not 
in my opinion to result in your get- 
ting such banks very rapidly—nor 
what is more to the point—finding 
ready or wide market for such bonds 
from your section with only a local 
bank behind them. Profitable mar- 
keting is the proposition in this, as in 
the case of farm products. 

My notion is that if your State 
laws provided for the organization of 
such land mortgage banks, and that 
these banks should not issue the 
debenture bonds, but pass their local 
mortgages up “to a central State bank 
which would use these hundreds of 
local mortgages as a basis for a cen- 
tral bank debenture issue, you would 
get quickest action and lowest rates. 


This would contemplate most care- 
ful legal safeguards and supervision, 
local bank guarantees, etc. The State 
should have no legal liability but the 
high moral one of so hedging about 
the system and central bank that 
these bonds would have the State’s 
good will, faith and scrutiny back of 
them. Such a bond would find 4 
wider mgrket and, therefore, lower 
rate than the average individual bank 
debenture would have. 

Now the Administration says that 
“public sentiment is against a central 
bank,” but we have only the plank in 
their platform as a basis for this 
statement. However, what is the dif- 
ference—pray—between a central 
bank in fact and a central bank in 
practice if all authority is centralized 
in seven men as in the new Glass- 
Owen Bill? That Bill centralizes au- 
thority, with little recourse, as it was 
never centralized before, and the fact 
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that it is over eight banks rather 
than one makes it not less central, 
only more expensive, clumsy and in- 
convenient. But use the idea of ‘‘cen- 
tralizing’’ in a State mortgage bank 
system under authority centralized in 
geven or more men. If it is safe in 
a currency system it can be easily 
made safe in a mortgage system. 

Our present nation-wide system for 
marketing individual bonds at retail 
is crude and unnecessarily expensive. 
In all phases of community, State, 
national and big business we sell col- 
lective bonds, covering a wide range 
of property, at wholesale rates and 
on the basis of the aggregated credit. 
Any new mortgage system must be 
facilitated by simplified titles follow- 
ing the Torrens or similar method in 
order to reduce cost and delay. Pub- 
lic welfare justifies that these bonds 
be free of tax, for mortgage tax is a 
double tax on land. These bonds 
should be legal investment for all 
banks, trust and other funds, and the 
rate paid by the local farmer on his 
mortgage should be regulated by the 
State bank in relation to the rate its 
debenture bonds bring. The bonds, 
when desired, must be for a long pe- 
riod with a small payment to be made 
each year in addition to interest, 
which will amortize or wipe out the 
principal, thus saving the mortgagor 
from burdensome payments and 
make the mortgage smaller and safer 
each succeeding year. 
~ Rural credits is apparently a vital 
matter in your section, and its avail- 
ability is to measure your progress; 
thus it becomes the patriotic duty of 
every business man and banker to 
help solve the problem. 


LONG TERM LAND CREDIT AND 
SHORT TERM PERSONAL CRED- 
IT REQUIRE DIFFERENT 
INSTITUTIONS 








By John Lee Coulter’ Sec’y. American Com- 
mission Investigating Agricultural Credit 
in Europe, Washington, D. C. 

FTER turning the whole ques- 
A tion of rural credits over in my 

mind for several years, and now 
having given practically six months’ 
continuous study to all phases of the 
subject, my mind 
is very clear so far 
as this question is 
concerned. You 
ask, ‘‘What do you 
think should be 
done about rural 
credits?” I an- 
swer, “The agri- 
cultural credit 
question naturally 
divides itself into 
two parts; first, land-mortgage ory) 
long-term credit, and, second, pe:- | 
scnal or short-term credit. The first 
may be defined briefly as ‘credit to 
Meet the capital requirements of the 
farmer,’ and the second may be 
equally briefly defined as ‘credit to 
Meet the current or annually recur- 
ring needs of the farmer.’ ”’ 





DR. COULTER 


I found all over Europe that this | 


distinction between the two classes of 
credit has been sharply drawn. In 
every country separate institutions 
were provided, differing fundament- 
ally in their plan of organization and 
Operation. Of course, these institu- 
tions touch at many points. Some- 


times the land-mortgage or long-term | 


credit institutions granted compara- 
tively short time loans; on the other 
hand, sometimes the personal or 
Short-term credit institutions granted 
comparatively long-term loans, but 
the difference pointed out above is 
distinctly maintained. 

So I am convinced that—just as 


it is found in Europe that this dis- | 


tinction should be maintained, so, 
too, we must maintain it as far as 
practicable in this country. Let us, 
therefore, briefly examine what wotld 
be.a reasonable answer to the ques- 
tion, “What shall we do about land- 
mortgage or long-term credit?’ and 
Similarly, ‘‘What shall we do about 
personal or short-term credit ”’ 
First let us answer the question, 


“What are the farmer’s capital re- 
quirements?” The answer is, “The 
farmer needs large sums of money 
to be used in aiding to pay the pur- 
chase price of the farm; to be used 
in improving his farm; to be used in 
erecting new farm buildings, drain- 
ing the farm, irrigating the farm, 
clearing the farm from _ stumps, 
stones, or timber; or equipping the 
farm with livestock and machinery in 
order to bring his farm operations 
to the highest state of efficiency.” 

In order to supply these needs the 
loans must be in the shape of a more 
or less permanent investment; that 
is to say, must be in the shape of a 
loan extending over such a long pe- 
riod of time that farmers can grad- 
ually reduce or pay off these loans 
out of the increased earnings derived 
from the farm as a result of the im- 
provements or equipment added by 
the farmer with the proceeds of the 
loan. 

In order to make possible these 
long-term loans based upon land- 
mortgages or deeds of trust, a definite 
set of institutions should be con- 
structed. My own thorough belief is 
that the best way to do this is to pass 
a Federal act providing for a system 
of national farm and land banks. It 
would be impossible to discuss in a 
letter in great detail the character of | 
the legislation necessary. Suffice it 
to say that I have been working night 
and day for many months over a.bill 
to be introduced in Congress on this 
subject. The bill has now been 
drafted and passed upon by compe- 
tent authorities, and is believed to be 
a very workable proposition. I en- 
close herewith copy of the bill sug- 
gested, marked ‘“‘Exhibit A,’’ with the 
statement that this bill has been in- 
troduced in the Senate and is known 
as S. 4246; and it has been intro- 
duced in the House and is referred to 
as H.R. 12585. Copy of this bill can 
be secured by all your readers, and 
the document accompanying’ the 
3zame, if they desire it, by writing to 
cheir Representative or Senator at 
Washington, D. C. If you should 
wish me to discuss this proposed 
measure in detail, I would gladly do 
so. I believe that any. individual state 
could pass a similar measure in a 
modified form, but I believe that it 
would be best to have a National law, 
since this would give standing and 
uniformity of inspection and super- 
vision in all parts of the country. 

I answer now the question, ‘‘What 
should be done about personal 
or short-term credit ’” I may first 
ask, ‘‘What are the farmer’s needs 
in this connection?’’ and I would an- 
swer that ‘‘The farmer’s temporary 
or annually recurring needs include 





the money needed by him to finance 
his operations during the time in 
which crops are being produced.” 
These temporary requirements recur 
every year and include the financial 
needs of the farmer for the purpose 
of preparing the land, sowing and cul- 
tivating the crops, and harvesting or 
gathering the same. 

If the farmer’s personal or short- 
term requirements were the same as 
those of the merchant and manufac- 
turer, I would say at once that no 
new institutions were necessary. But 
the short-term credit of the farmer 
must be sharply distinguished from 
the short-term credit of the merchant 
and manufacturer. The merchant 
generally requires banking accommo- 
dations for 30, 60 or 90 days, dur- 
ing which period he can _ dispose 
of the stock acquired and repay the 
loan. In contrast, the farmer is 
likely to require short-term credit ex- 
tending from the time the crops are 
planted until they are harvested, and 
this is likely to be a period of from 
90 days to one year. 

Since the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act farmers should receive 
much more satisfactory treatment 
than they have in the past, but it 
should be noted that the Federal Re- 
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serve Act applies directly only to in- 
stitutions having a capital stock of 
$25,000 or more. In the rural dis- 
tricts generally there are thousands 
of banks which have a capital stock 
of less than $25,000. These institu- 
tions are unable to become member 
banks in the Federal reserve system 
and, therefore, their paper cannot be 
rediscounted directly, but must pass 
through other banks, for which ser- 
vice they must be paid. 

The real need of the great mass of 
farmers at the present time, so far 
as personal or short-term credit is 
concerned, I believe, is the formation 
of smali societies among themselves. 
These societies might very well be 
galled ‘‘credit unions.” The individ- 
ual farmer would deal entirely with 
the credit union. At first these credit 
unions would be able to deal with the 
banks and, therefore, they would 
have a better standing than the most 
successful and prosperous farmer, 
since they wouid represent a group 
of farmers. As soon as several credit 
unions have been formed, they could 
and should form a bank with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000, which, in turn, 
should become a member bank in the 
Federal reserve system. 

But you say that a difficulty imme- 
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LUMMUS 
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Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 


No Gin Brushes—Just One 
Moving Part—The Saw 
Cylinder 

Forty years of building is put in. 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing 
to get out of order. No gin pulleys, 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 
haven’t you? You want to gincheaper and 
better— Write us for information, 

Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 

COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 














One trip completes a whole middle. 


For prices or further 
q information, write 





‘THOROUGH CULTIVATION 


Save Time and Labor and Make Money Farming With 
THE FRANK BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATOR 





Frank Beasley, 524 N. 24th St., Richmond, Va. 
esl 


These Cultivators can be used as 
either 3 or 4-tooth (or shovel) side- 
working cultivators, also in any of 
the shapes or styles a 5-tooth cul- 
tivator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and at- 
tach the discs; either 4,6 or 8 may be used at 
a time; they wiil throw dirt either to or from 
the plants or rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a dise can be used and 
at any desired depth from 1 to 4% inches, 

They are suitable for cultivating all kinds 
of crops, especially Tobacco, Cotton and Corn. 

The patent disc attachments will fit to and 
work on any ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

The tool can also be used for a one-horse 
dise harrow. 


















THE KIRSTIN ONE-MAN STUMP 
PULLER swiftly yanks out great big stumps 
at acost as lowas twocentsapiece. Bet- 
ter than heavy, awkward, expensive drum 
pullers, because one man can move and 
operate it. Simple to adjust and set up. 
Saves about 84 in price, and only expense 
is wages of one man. Better—much cheap- 
er—SAFER—than dynamite. 


Pulls Stumps Like: This 
In3to5 Minutes 


























Better than Heavy Horse Machine—at a Fraction of the Cost 


Operates on wonderful new leverage principle; 100 pound pull at handle 
ives a 24,000 pound pullat stump. Six speeds for ail purposes. Six powers 
or alistumps. One man with a “KIRSTIN” easily does work of 2 horses and 
two men the old style “drum” puller way. You can now afford to clean up 
your ‘loafer’? stump land. Easy work in spare time will add- $25 to 
so—or more—an acre to its value. The “KIRSTIN” does scores 
of other jobs, too, hoisting, moving barns and sheds, pulling 
The handiest farm tool you ever saw— 
pays for itself over and over the first season. Life time 
TIGATE! 
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‘4030 Ludington St. 





One Man Can 
Use It Any- 
where Even 
on wet Ground 
‘where Horses 
=, Can’t Work. 
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uit paying tribute to “Trusts” and “Combines.” | 
ete seed 3 profts. Buy direct at my wholesale factory prices and save $50 to $300. ry 

Galloway Engines are made in our own yiodern factory. They are standard, high quality, proven engines. \ 
Thousandsin use. Made in sizes 154 to 15 H. P.—cither stationary or mounted. Sold on 30 Days’ Free ‘rrial, 
backed by 5-Year Guarantee in ‘black and white” and $25,000 


A? An offer 


strong guarantees or gives you as full protection. 
ou. Fillin, cut out and mail coupon or write me a postal for my catalog and 
special offer Do it now before you lay this paper down. Address 


Wm. Galloway, President, 
William Galloway Company, 











Sy you buy on my plan, 


Legal Bond. You take no risk whatever when u 
Money back with frei:ht paid both ways if not Fill Out 
satisfled. That's my unequalled offer in a nutshell. Can you beat it? 


Write For My Special Offer 7 Wicietiha” 


Do it today! When you write for my catalog I am going to make you a special offer, @ Please send me without 
that will help you to get your engine part'y on entirely without cost to you in 
theend. No soliciting. No canvassing. Just a straight “business proposition,’”’ Write. 
FREE SERVICE My big corps of engine experts will help you select an 
BUREAU stall without cost to you the best size and style engine 
No other manufacturer makes you as low prices, as liberal terms, 
Try my plan and let me prove i 






af ators, manure spreaders and other farm machinery. 


‘675 Galloway Sta., Waterloo. Iowa, _, 






Buy Direct From the Actual Manufacturer. 


Stop paying a lot of unnecessary mid- 


m Gallo- 
Coupon 9" way Company, 





Pany obligation on my part, 
@ your new, Free Engine Cat- 
d in- # alog—Postage paid. 

tore? 
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also manufacture and sell direct cream separ- 







































































































































































Bargain Prices on 
Clubbing Offers 


The Progressive Farmer 
offers its readers some very @f- 
tractive Clubs at real bar- 
gain prices. 


Send in your own Progressive Farmer renewal now 
—even if your time is not quite out, and take ad- 
vantage of some of these bargain offers for your- 
self. 























































You can have each publication in the Club you 
select sent to a different address—or all to one ad- 
dress—as you may wish. The following are some 


of our 
EXTRA SPECIAL CLUBS 
OFFER No. 1. OFFER No. 4. 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 yr. $1.00 The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 
Today’s Mag. with Pattern .50 The American Magazine 1.50 
Poultry Success. : .50 





50 | $2.50 
Gur Special Rate, only . . $2.00 


Southern Fruit Grower . 





$2.50 
Special Rate fer the four, only $1.25 | OFFER No. 5. 








OFFER No. 2. The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 

The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 Collier’s National Weekly 2.59 

Bryan’s Commoner 1.00 $3.50 

$2.00 Our Special Rate, only . . $2.15 

Our Special Rate, only . . $1.50 
OFFER No. 3. | — No. 6. 

The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 

Woman’s Home Companicn 1.50 Youth’s Companion . . 2.00 

$2.50 | $3.00 

Our Special Rate, only . . £2.00 Qur Special Rate, only . . $2.50 














OTHER OFFERS 


The Progressive Farmer for one year with any ef the 
“ follewirg: 











at y 
lRegul’r a Out Regul’r oh beet 1 
Magazine } Price a Magazine. Price |~ Rate 
' Ra e 
of both of both 
‘- forboth forboth 
American Boy £2.00 $1.76 }London Publie Opinion] $4.00 $4.00 





AmericanSheep Brecder ( 1.86 }|cCall’s Magazine--- 1.50 1.35 
American Swineherd 1.50 1.35 {McClure’s -..-.---- 2.50 2 60 
Breeders’ Gazette--_-.-- 2 00 1.85 |Metropolitan Magazine. 2.50 2.00 
Atlantic Monthly -_-- 5.00 4.65 |Modern Priscilla___-_-- 2.60 1.70 
Century Magazine..-.--; 5.60 4.20 [Munsey’s Magazine_._-_| 2.50 2.30 
Confederate Veteran_-_.| 2.00 180 jNational Field._....... 2.00 2.00 
Current Opinion------- 400 3.25 {North American Review; 5.00 4.30 
Cosmopolitan .-.....-.- 2.50 2.15 jOutlook 4.00 3.7. 






















Cooperation .......----- 2.00 1.60 |Poultry Success 1.50 1.15 
DST a a 2.50 2.00 |Review of Reviews -- 4.00 2.50 
Everybody’s Magazine 2.50 210 jst. Nicholas (new) 400 2.75 
Garden Magazine ----.-.-- 2.50 2.00 |St. Nicholas (renewal) -- 4.00 3.50 
Good Housekeeping- -- 2.50 2.15 {Scribner’s Magazine---- 4.00 3.65 
Harper’s Magazine-...-- 5.00 4.30 |Southern Fruit,Grower_| 1.50 1.15 
Hoard’s Dairyman.--..-- 00 1.65 {Springfield, Mass. Re- 

Trish Homestead ----. --- 3.20 3.20 | er 2.00 1.85 
Kansas City W’kly Star 1.25 1.15 }|Survey, Social Serv. wk| 4.00 3.75 
LaFollette’s W’kly Mag.| 2.00 co Bi kp. eee 2.00 1.75 
Literary Digest, (new)-_-| 4.00 3.50 [Today’s Magazine-_----- 1.50 1.15 
Literary Digest(ren’w’l)| 4.00 4.00 {World’s Work -_-_.-- ~ 4.00 2.60 





MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUB 


If you want a different club than those above mentioned you can 
make up your own selection for as many additional publications as 
you may want, in the following manner: 


First select a club listed and then add to it the other publications 
wanted. To determine the price of the extra publications, first 
find the price we charge—opposite the name of the publication 
selected in the column headed “Oar Special Rate for Both” and then 
deduct $1.00 from that price. For example: Should you want The 
Progressive Farmer and the Breeders Gazette, our special rate for 
the two is $1.85. Then, should you want to add to that ciub 
‘“Hoard’s Dairyman”’ and ‘Current Opinion’’, you shuuld first 
deduct $1.00 from our special rate of $1.65 for the ‘““Hoard’s Daury- 
man Club’ and then $1.00 from our special rate of $3.25 for the 
“Current Opinion’’, which would then leave 65 cents to be added 
for “Hoard’s Dairyman”’ and $2.25 for ‘‘Current Opinion.’’ These 
amounts added to our special price of $1.85 for the Breeders 
Gazette Club, would make $4.75 for the four magazines and would 
give you a direct saving of $1.25 for the combination. 

We make special clubbing rates on almost every publication 
printed. If you do not find what you want in our list, send us the 
name of the publication wanted, and we will quote you our special 

Jargain Prices. 

Make your selection today and send it in with your check or 
money order, so there will be no delay in getting the magazines 
started. 


Ali Orders Must Be Sent ‘i. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








diately arises because farmers cannot 
form credit unions and therefore can- 
not take the next step. I may say in 
reply that credit unions car be 
formed without any special law, al- 
though this would be very unsatisfac- 
tory, generally speaking. I, there- 
fore, would recommend that steps be 
taken at once for the passage of a 
law by each State authorizing the 
formation of credit unions within 
that State. In order that this may 
be brought about in the simplest pos- 
sible way, I attach hereto copy of a 
law which has been drawn up and will 
be presented as Article 2, Chapter 
582, of the Laws of New York, at 
the coming session of the State Leg- 
islature of that State. This form 
with very slight changes could be in- 
troduced in the Legislature of any 
State and its introduction and pass- 
age would make possible tke forma- 
tion of credit unions, which, in turn, 
as stated above, could form a bank 
with a capital stock of $25,000, and, 
by becoming a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, could have its 
paper discounted at the most favor- 
able rate found in-any part of the 
United States. 


if the national farm land bank bill 
proposed to Congress becomes a na- 
tional act, farmers who own their 
farms should be able to secure loans 
at as low rates of interest, as great 
railroad corporations or industrial 
concerns. Similarly, if individual 
States would pass an act providing 
for credit unions similar to the one 
suggested in the proposed New York 
law—and the credit unions would in 
turn establish banks connected with 
the Federal reserve system, farmers 
could secure personal credit for small 
amounts on as good terms as the 
most successful merchants and man- 
ufacturers in the large cities of the 
United States. 

I hope that the above brief state- 
ment of my opinion may be of some 
use to you. I believe that it will be 
possible for me to arrange to supply 
all Progressive Farmer readers who 
request (1) copy of the bill intro- 
duced in the House and Senate of the 
United States proposing farm land 
banks, and (2) copy of the suggested 
form of model legislation for the in- 
dividual States providing for a sys- 
tem of rural credit unions. Address 
me care Census Bureau, Washington, 
by, ©; 


PERFECT PLAN MUST EMBODY 
BEST FEATURES OF SEVERAL 
PROPOSED PLANS 


By H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union, Matthews, N. C. 


A NY system of rural credits that 





fails to provide money at 6 per 

cent interest or less for. the 
small farmer, secured by a mortgage 
on his stock, fixtures and crop, and 
to be used only in 
the production of 
the crop, will fail 
completely to 
meet the needs of 
a large per cent 
of our farming 
people. 

The time of 
these loans should 
not exceed six, 

DR. ALEXANDER nine or 12 months, 
and the money should be held by the 














; rural bank and paid to the borrower 
monthiy as needed to pay running 
expenses in making a crop. 


The long-time loans should be 
; made on real estate and for specific 
| purposes only, and should be at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 4 per 
| cent. These loans should be for pay- 
|ing off a debt on the farm or home, 
for the purchase (in part) of a farm 
or home, for the permanent improve- 
ment of farm or home, for the equip- 
ment of farm, and for the education 
of children. Only bona fide residents 
should have the benefit of these 
loans. Real estate speculators should 
be rigidly excluded. They ought to 
be taxed out of business anyway. 








The long-time loans should be on 
the amortization plan, whereby the 
farmer could pay the 4 per cent ip. 
terest, plus a small part of the prip- 
cipal every year until the whole wag 
paid. The time should run from five 
to 30 years, with privilege of paying 
in part or in full at any interest- 
bearing period without penalty. 

Several bills on rural credits have 
been introduced in Congress. This 
writer has carefully read six or eight 
of these bills. Not a single one of 
them has ail of the good features, or 
all of the provisions necessary to meet 
the demands and do justice to the 
American farmer. But all the feg- 
tures and provisions mecessary to 
make a perfect bill are found in the 
many bills before Congress. 

The question that naturally comes 
up in our mind is whether or not 
Congress will take the good and nec- 
essary features of these various bills 
and combine them into one, or will 
our demand for bread be answered 
by giving us a stone? I believe Con- 
gress will grant the demands of the 
farmers if they will all unite and let 
their demands be known at once. In 
a general way the bill presented in 
the Senate by Mr. Fletcher, and in the 
House by Mr. Moss, is a good one, as 
it provides for the establishment of 
“National Farm Land Banks’’ and in- 
corporates the cooperative plan 
(which, however, is optional; it should 
be compulsory). But this bill lacks 
two provisions that are absolutely es- 
sential to any law that will give the 
farmer the relief he needs and is 
justly entitled to, viz: Short-time 
loans on any kind of safe collateral 
that he can furnish, as already ex- 
plained in this article, and long-time 
loans at not exceeding 4 per cent in- 
terest. This bill does not provide for 
loans secured by personal chattels, 
nor does it provide for cheap money, 
since the bulk of the money must be 
obtained by the sale in the open mar- 
ket of the bonds of the farm land 
banks, which bonds are backed by 
the mortgages or deeds of trust on 
lands. This is a fatal weakness in 
this bill, because it makes the land 
banks dependent on the commercial 
banks for money to be loaned. 

A. bill by Mr. Thompson includes 
the provision for making loans on 
first mortgage on crops, stock, ete. 
for the purpose of making and har- 
vesting crops. : 

A bill by Mr. Doolittle provides for 
cheap money by making the National 
Government issue treasury certifi- 
cates to be designated as Government 
currency, the same to be retired when 
the land mortgage has been paid off. 

Now, then, if Congress really wants 
to help the farmers, regardless of how 
it may affect the profits of the Na- 
tional banks, it can be done, and all 
the provisions necessary for the law 
needed, can be found in the various 
bills before Congress. 

In my judgment a land loan bank 
dependent on the commercial banks 
for the money to be loaned, would be 
a dangerous expedient. It could not 
provide cheap money. And many 
loans would be made for farm and 
home improvements that would not 
increase the revenue from the farm; 
such as a residence or barn, ete. 
Moreover, the average annual profits 
of agriculture are less than 5 per 
cent; therefore, the farmer should be 
able to get money at less than 5 per 
cent, if it is to be used in buying.4 
home or in making permanent im- 
provements.on farm. 

In the matter of short-time loans 
for making and harvesting crops he 
could afford to pay 6 per cent inter- 
est and thereby effect a great saving 
over the present ‘on time’? method 
of doing business. And then, too, it 
would stimulate a spirit of manly in- 
dependence in the one and two-horsé 
farmer if he could go to the bank 
and put up his own collateral and 
get money to run on cash basis. 
Then when his crops are harvested, if 
prices are low, he should be enabled 
to continue the loan by storing his 


crops and putting up warehouse re-— 


ceipt with the bank. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 
will insert ads for our Progressive 
readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 

known on application, 


We 
Farmer 


editions made 
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HELP WANTED 


PRD RPI, 

Agents Make $5.00 a Day—Selling our 
newspaper and map proposition, biggest offer 
ever made, Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Wanted—An_ all-round unmarried man 
on dairy farm; also married man to culti- 
vate five acres tobacco on shares. E. H. 
Green, Wakefield, N. @ 


Spare Time—No Canvassing. "Report 
formation, news, names, etc., to us. We 
established markets. Partic ‘ulars for 
“Nisco”’, Dept. DBF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


““Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 


wer. 














1a 
have 
stamp. 





underwear. Work light and clean, Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A, W. Chapin, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. 300d pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Coa.,, 
Danville, Va., *‘Box V-23.” 


“We will pay you $ distribute 





We will pay you $120 to re- 
ligioug literature in your community; 60 
days’ work. Experience not required. Man 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion. 
Spare time may be used. International Bi- 
ble Press, Winston Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
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_ LIVESTOCK 


PAAALAI In 


JERSEYS. 
25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C 
BERKSHIRES, 


Res gistered Berkshires—Another 
pug ,-head pigs TT; is, Brive, 





mer 








° 








lot of fine 
Monroe, N. | Cc, 


Four Pure-bred Berkshire Sows—Re gister- 
ed, immuned against cholera, 7 months - 
$20 each. B. P. Williamson, Raleigh, N. C. 











Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Or will exchange 





for peas, oats, soy beans or Red chickens. 
50 Indian Runner ducks, at 75c each, Alex, 
ee: Hudson, Newberry, 8. C. 
DU ROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Boars, bred “gilts, p pigs. 
Voman’s Col lle Ze, Meridian, Miss, 


Dur “0c -Je! rsey 
$30 each, 


~ Gilts—Bred _ “to 
Write Hazelbrook 


High-class 
farrow in April; 





F arm, Trevilians, Va. ‘ 

For § Sale—Registered _ “Duroc-Jersey pigs. 
Money refunded and transportation charges 
paid both ways if not satisfied with stock, 
c. S. Murphy, Atkinson, N. Cc. 

Duroc-Jerseys—We have one of 1 the b best 
herds in this country. Write to us before 
buying pigs, shoats, sows or boars, Two 
excellent young Scotch Collie bitches, regis- 


tered. Leslie D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 


MULEFOOT. 
Mulefoot Hogs—Best 
Williamsport, Ohio. 


POLAN D-C HIN AS, 


large ~ Yorkshire Pigs, 
Thomas & Chamings, 








for 





South. Dinlap, 





ares Oland-China and 
fuaranteed to please, 
tound Hill, Va. 


Poland-Chinas—Bred gilts, gilts, service 
boars,and pigs; price, breeding and quality 
guaranteed, Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 


Big. "Ty pe e Poland-China Hogs—Re gistered 
stock, Shetland ponies, Vissering and Grieve 
strain, Book your orders now for early 
spring pigs; satisfaction guaranteed. Hill 
Brook Stock — Farm, South Boston, va. 


HORSES. 


Shetland Ponies—Solid _ and “fancy colors, 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 








Percheron “Stallions—Re giste red of : approv- - 
ed type, best strains; breeder's prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 














delivery and immediate attention. 


given. 





USE THE RIGHT ADDRESS 





HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


This will insure prompt 


ae 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 








Wanted—Any number cheap pigs, 2 to 4 
months old. Give weight and price. River- 
side Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. 

Wanted to Buy—One hundred head of 


eattle for feeders; twenty-five milk cows, to 


come fresh in next ninety days; two Per- 
cheron mares, bred; unlimited number of 
Angora goats. Jas. O. Breeden, Bennetts- 
ville, 8S. C. 











Prize-winning White Orpingtons eggs, $2 
up. Stock, baby chicks, Address Leef 
Poultry Yard, Rockingham, N. ¢. 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—Eggs “from 








prize-winning pens reasonable. Win-Lay 
Poultry Farm, Rocky Mount, N, C, 
Buff Orpington Eggs Now—From prize 


winners. 
anteeced. 


Stock for sale. 


Satisfaction guar- 
Bloom Kendall, fi 


Shelby, N. 



































3uff Orpington Eggs from fine stuck, $1 
for 15. Pure English Penciled Runner duck 

POULTRY . AND EGGS exes, $1 for 12, M. G. Martin, Mooresboro, 
nnn “— mare | NN, 

NDALt ISI IANS, ee 
USL Royal 1 Black Orpingtons—Prize winners; 

Blue Andalusians, one Cockerel, three | heavy layers; large, beautiful chickens, 
pullets, $1.50 each, Black Spanish egess, Eggs, $3.50 per 15. Alex. S. Watkins, Hen- 
cheap. A. F, Bolick, Conover, N. F derson, N. C. 

Bluc: Andalusians—Great layers. 3est Black Orpingtons—A b.autiful lot of high 
strains in England and America. , Eggs for | class birds. Cockerels and pullets at execp- 
hatching very reasonable. Circular ready. | tional low prices; 15 eggs for $2. L. Banks 
Haldane Councill, Specialist, Breeder and | Holt, Graham, N. C. 

Importer, Warrenton, Va. Orpingtons—Largest, prettiest, best chick- 
ANCONAS. ens; fine layers. Special sale. Utility cock- 

- Thite 9 5: 

- Pure-bred Mottled Anconas and Rose $7. "Woman's Colle a aciaion, rol oe 
Comb Red eggs, fifteen for $1.25. John Mc- M bers me ed 1 nih 
Nairy, Lenoir, N. C Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 

ae = 5 winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 

Sing le Comb for sale at | py post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 

2.50 per fifteen. sacieaccien guaranteed. Ve Wi eee AV 1e 

4 P pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
Byrum Isley, ‘Burlington, N. Cc. North Carolina 

Anconas—She s>ppard strain, Hens, pul- rrr Strain’ Single Comb Buf Orpving- 
lets, cocks, cockerels; reasonable, Satisfac- FE ta Bc tone ae ek aes Gaeta 
tion or pnoney refunded. Tazewell Ancona always a low price for quality of birds kept. 
Yards, Tazewell, Va. Drawer M. Eggs, $1.50-$3; stock, $2- you want 


LE GHORNS. 


Leghor n eggs, § 
Norwood, N. c, 


Buff 
Patte ‘rson, 
Buff “Leghorn 
Mating, $2 for 15. 


bred | 
26... BM, 


Highly 





Single C omb 
15. Special 





Eggs, $1 for 
Cottage 
Pa) 




















Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. 

Single Comb Black Leghorns—Won 7 
firsts, four seconds; 11 entered. Eg; $1 
and $2 per is, 6 «S.C; Ramsey, Crouse, N.C 

Single Comb _ White Le -shorns—Hatching 
eggs, day old chicks, Custom hatching. 
Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, & €, 

Single Comb Ww hito | Le shorn Egsgs—Heavy 


winter laying strain, $1.15. Address Pine 
View Farm, North Augusta, S. C., Route 2. 





from prize-winning Single Comb 
Leghorns; 6 cents each, Mrs. J. T. 

, Orie ntal, W.. ©, 

Single ~ Comb 
hatching, $1.25 
free, Ellison 
Lok 


ages, 
Brown 
Gooding, 





Brown 
per 15, 
Poultry 


Leghorn eggs for 
prepaid, Folder 
Farm, Franklinville, 


|Z 





Single “Comb ~ White Leghorns CWyckoft 


strain)—New York noted winter layers, 75 
cents per 15 eggs. , aes Poultry Farm, 
C1 rouse, N. Cc 
Eggs, from bred tc to “lay ay W hite Le >ghorns, 
White Rocks, $2 per 15;. $10 per 100. To 
Poultry Club girls one-half price. Gordon 
. 


Wilfong, Newton, N. 





White Leghorn Cockerels and Roosters, $1 
and $1.25 each; extra nice Brown and White 





Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1; fine milk cows. W. 
E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. 
For Sale—250 pure-bre -d White Leghorn 


pullets, now laying. Can also sell 25 White 
Leghorn. roosters, not related to pullets. For 
particulars, address Grant Sexton, Salisbury, 
Maryland, 

“Young” Strain Single 
horns—Breed no others. 
ence, Buy the best. Free range. Eggs 
from selected breeders, $1.50 per 15; $8 per 
hundred, If you want quality write Pecania 





Comb White Leg- 
Years of experi- 





Poultry Farm, Davis Station, S. C. 
“Twenty Thousand Dollars Invested in Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns and White Run- 


ner Ducks, Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 
ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 
order and are never over two days old when 














sent out. Day-old chicks in any quantity 
after February first. Prices lowest and 
nothing better to be had. We guarantee to 
please you in every sale or transaction. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Box 400, 
Mulga, Ga. ‘ 

MINORCAS, 

Black , Minorcas—50 young hens and 
cockerels, $1 each. F. W. Graves, Mebane, 
N, A 

ORPINGTONS. 
Buff Orping gs $1 per 15. Mrs. J. 








D. Davis, Fremont, N. Cc. 
~ Black “Orpingtons—Fine layers, Eggs, $1.50 
per 15.-- Miss Adelaide Sims, Louisa, Ni a. 





Buff ~ Orpington Eggs—S1. 50 for 15. 
orders now, Mrs. R. O. Bagley, 
4 , 


Se nd 
Moyock Cc 





ss Kellerstrass . White Orpingtons for sale— 











| folk, Va. 
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SILV ER CAMPINES 
Silver Cam pine 
Sree, To ix Hilton, 
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3—Circular and rat list 
Lancaster, S. 


WYANDOTTES 








| 

















Spe Ww hite Wyandotte eggs, $1; 30, 
$1.6 ~ $5. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 
Virginia 

15 Eggs $1; 30, $1.75. Pure-bred Golden 
and Silve. Wyandottes; Leghorns. QO, 


Brown 
N. C, 
Laced Wyandoties—30 
guaranteed. 33 years’ ex- 
Circular free. S. P, Yoder, Den- 


F. Eller, 


Millers Creek, 





Choicest Silver 
eggs, $2. Hatch 
perience. 
bigh, Va. 
White Wyandottes—Blue_ 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Statesville, Spartanburg, 
Morganton, Shelby. Hens, pullets, eggs for 
sale. , Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. Cc. 
White Wyandotte: 
stock, fine layers. 
ular price—only 
anteed. 


“ribbon w vinne rs, 





E xc lusive ly —-nosibenl 
Eggs at one-half our reg- 

$1 per 15. Good hatch guar- 

Sunnybrook Farm Miltboro, N. C, 


Eggs for Hatching—From prize winning 
Ww hite Wyandottes. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 
30; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Baby 
chicks, $10 per 100. R. S, Somerville, Mitch- 
ells, Va, 











DUCKS. 
~Ppure-bred Fawn and White 
Improve your flock. J, C. 





Drakes—$1, 
Moffitt, Ramseur, 





North Carolina, 

White Indian Runner Duck Eggs (Fishel 
strain), $1 dozen. J. L. McKinney, Jones- 
ville, S. C., Route 1. 


Runner Ducks—For sale or exchange for 


Single Comb Red Pullets, good color and 
ty pe. avi oman’ 's College, Meridian, Miss. 
“Pure W hite Indian 


Runner Ducks—Eggs 
from Patton’s $10 apfece ducks, 12, $2; 24, 

















good stock write 
ville, N. C 
White and Buff Orpingtons—Kellerstrass, 
Owen and Cook strains, We paid Miss Carey, 
of England, $50 sitting of eggs. None better, 


Miss Julia ‘Jones, Tobacco- 











$1.50 to $2.50, fifteen. Also best strain In- 
dian Runner ducks, Reference, every bank 
in Norfoik. Edgewater Poultry Yards, Nor- 





RHODE ISL: AND REDS. 


eke hode Island Bggs—$2.50. Day -old | chicks, 
15 cents. Mrs. L oy d Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 
Pure-bred Rose Comb R hode Island teds, 


exclusively, O. F, Carpenter, Brightwood, Va. 














Single Comb Reds of excellent stock, trio 
$£.00. Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, 
N.C, 

For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
ig $1.50 for 15. J. L. Covington, Cades, 
Ss. 

Pa gs for Hatching—Rose Comb Reds; rich 
red; heavy layers. W. C. Vincent, Green- 


ville, N. C. 


Single Comb 














“Rhode Island Red Cockerels 
—Egegs, 15 for $1. Write Jas. N. Smith, 
Taylorsville, N. C, 

Nice Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds— 
Cockerels for sale; eggs, 15 for $1.25. G. M. 
Beavers, — N,. Ci 

Egg Island Reds and Campines. 





Special 30 days, $1 
Old Virginia Poultry 

Va, 
“Carolina 
Eggs from 
$2.50 per 15. 
Cc. 


setting 
Farm, 


up. Booklet. 
Lawrenceville, 





Beauty” Single Comb Reds— 
blue ribbon winners, $1.50 and 
Carlton’s Red Yards, Kerners- 





ville, N. 

Single “Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to the skin. Bred to lay. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, by wie post. U. W. Long, 


Tobi iccoville, N. ( 


— “Comb Rhode Island Reds—Egegs, $1, 
$1.5 3 per 15, delivered; from choice se- 
batt of high-grade birds. E. L. Bar- 
tholomew, Raleigh, N. C. 


Island Reds—Five to 
Eggs, one to five dol- 
lars for fifteen. Indian Runner ducks, four 
dollars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 
meega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C 











Single Comb > Rhode 
fifteen dollars a trio. 























Eggs—$1 per 1! 55 $5 per - 100. From choice 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
Single Combs; from best be ns, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, 1214 cents; $10 per 100. Sea- 
grove Poultry Farm, Se -AgTOVE, N. C 

ROCKS. 

Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 per setting. R. 
M. Spearman, Piedmont, 8S. C. 

Barred Rocks of Sggs, $5 per 
hundred, Hiram Bowman, Waynesboro, Va. 

3arred tock Hens, Thompson Ringlet 
strain, $1.25 each. Mrs. W. J. Bassett, 
Preston, Va. 

~ Ringlet Barred Rocks — Farmer’s' best 

chicken, Fifteen, one Western Slope 


dollar, 
Salisbury, N 


Ranch, ee 
ie Plymouth Rocks—Fifty 
Mrs. Servia Willis, 


Ringlet sarred 
fina pullets, $1 each. 
Route 1, McColl, Ss. C. 








For Sale—From prize-winning Barred 
Rocks and White Leghorns—Eggs, 15, $1.50. 
Mrs. Ww. 5. Caldwell, Ze ‘bulon, Ga, 

tinglet 3arred Roe k ms oR 
$2.40; by express only. ¢ er now. 
Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N. C 


Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 
Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


White 
specials, 
Randolph 
: Is, $1.50. E 


sarred Cockers 














Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kine 
ston, N. C. 

“White Orpingtons—None better, eggs 3 $2 
per 15, $3 per 30, Treat-You-Right. Farm, 
Falkland, N. Cc 

3 suff Orpins tons, best layers. Orders 
booked for « $1 per setting. Mrs. W. 
J. Marshall, Crewe, Va. 

; Single Comb Buff ee Prize win- 
ning stock, $1.50. $2 for 15 eggs. Pees 
Browning Loray, N. C. 

Crystal. White Orpington—15 eggs, $1.50. 
From my carefully mated, heavy laying 
strain. E. E. Drewry, Brooks, Ga. 
uy Marsh's White Orpingtons—Won 15 rib- 
bons on 16 entries at Norfolk and _ first 
cockerel at Washington. Settings, $2, $3, $5. 
Quantities cheaper. J, I. Marsh, London 





Fillies. Cheapest place in South -to buy. 
Cc. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va 

Percheron Stallions—Two to seven years 
old, bred right, registered, sound, at produc- 
ers’ prices. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffer= 
sonton, Va. 

for Sale— Pair year-old gr rade > Perche- 
ron mares. Grays; it, twenty-eight hun- 
dred Fine young registered Percheron stal- 
lion, ready for light service; also grade Per- 
theron horse colt, nine months old. All 
fine individuals. Prices right considering 
quality ( McNutt, W. Raleigh, N. C. 

JACKS, 

Registered Jack For Sale—Apply to M, 
A. Gill, Miskimow, Va. 

Jack for Sale teasonable price; kind; 
aure, L. P. Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 

for Sale at Sacrifice—Must sell a regis- 
fered Kentucky Jack, a good one, 15 hands 
high, weight 850 pounds and _ sure. I, 

L atham, sellhave n, N.C. 

Overstocked—We offer fine large Jacks 
and’ Jennetts, raised in Georgia, with extra 
bone and quality. Different ages. Prices 
tight. <A look will convince you. Write or 
visit toSedale Dairy and Stock Farm, 
Eatonton, Ga., E. T. Denham, Secretary, 





Bridge, Va. 


$1.50 per 15. Barred Rocks and Single 
Cc omb White Leghorns. Mrs, C. H. Throne- 
burg, Hudson, N. CC. 

3arred Plymouth Rock Es » $1.50 per 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 









$3.75. W, F. Kelly, Route, Cleveland, N. fa 
GUINEAS 

White African Guineas, $1. Eggs, 15, $1. 
Mrs. M. B. Furse, Martin, S. 





MISC EL rf ANE OUS BREEDS 
Buckeyes—Send for description, 
Spangler, Route 8, Shelby, N. C. 

Wild Turkeys, 
Ralph Thomas, 





WwW. G. 








Trio genuine domesticated, 
$25. 


Guenea Mills, Va, 











Pure-bred Rosecomb Brown Leghorn, 
Fawn and White Runner Duck Eggs, 175 
cents per dozen. J. H. House, Thelma, N. C, 

Wanted—Some eggs and poultry for the 
market, you want to sell your surplus 
poultry and eggs, write to Chas. Dolgos, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Mapleton Farms are offering excellent ‘200 
egg strain’’ White Leghorns, and Barred 
Rocks. Prices right. J. A. Groome, Pro- 


prietor, Greensboro, N, C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Begs! Breeders!! Finest Orpingtons, 
white, black, buff; White Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds, Runner Ducks. Woman's Col- 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 

















Eggs for Hatching—From prize winners, 
Reds, Orpingtons and White Leghorns. Our 
mating list gives our winnings this season. 





It's free Prices reasonable. Riverview Poul- 
try Farms, Savannah, Ga, 

Single ‘Comb Blue Andalusians—They lay 
and pay. OF F+4 $1.50 per 15. Golden Lace 
Wyandoites are *peauties for all-round fowls, 


none 
Knox, Bear 


better, Eggs, $1.50 
Poplar, N. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Esgs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Megr.. Darlington, 8. C. 


per 15. ‘T..~ Be 
G, ° 








§ ingle Comb White Le ghor ns—(Young’ s 
Strain.) Cockerel heading first pen son of 
240 egg hen; White and English penciled 
Indian Runners; eggs, $1.50 to $2.00 per 
setting. Dr, I, Keith Briggs, South Boston, 
Va. 

Eggs! Eggs! — From the Single Comb 
White Leghorns that win silver cups and 


winning Single 
Satisfaction guar- 


blue ribbons. Also prize 
Comb Black Orpingtons, 














anteed, Elm City Poultry Yard, Elm City, 
North Caroli 

For Sale—500 Silver Lace Wyandottes, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 


Barred Rock, White and Brown Leghorns; 





Black Mindrcas and Langshans, Anconas 
and Indian Runner Ducks, Free catalog. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 

If Leghorns, Hamburgs, Guineas or Pig- 
eons you want see A. C. Kerley’s ad in 
Poultry Special of January 31st. Save that 
issue; money to you. 





INCUBATORS 


PPL LPP PLL LPP LI ISI LLL LLL LDL PPD IL 


Incubator, 244-egg size; cheap. 





Cypher’s 








Homer pigeons. Box 84, Rutherfordton, 
H.C. 

For Sale—Robt. Essex 400-egg incuba- 
tor; good as new. Used for only 5 hatches; 


$20. A bargain. W. W. Tazewell, 


Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Carson, 









































RRR RR eee wre 
BEAN ~ 

Ma m fammoth 1% Yellow Soi: a Bear for Sale. 
W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 

M: immoth Yellow Soy Zeans for Sale— 
Grown by farmer. E, Adams, Lake Land- 
ing, NW, <= ; ae 

Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow. White 
Corn. Prices right. Respess Bros., Pungo, 
North Carolina, 2 

M ammoth — Yellow Soja se ans ; For Sale 
Good, clean stock, John L. Mann, Lake 
Land rm: S. ; ee 
. CABBAGE. a 

Cabbage Plants —75 cents thousand, 





an 
hville NW. €, 
~ Plants—1,000, 

Point, N. 


Plant Co., Mars 
Frost Proof C 
,000, $4. B.C. 


Union 
+ abbag 


Sauter. High 





Plants—All varieties. 
Large and stocky, 90c per thousand. Three 
thousand or more 75c By mail 30c hundred, 


Frost-proof Cabbage 





Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. ¢. B. @ 
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298 (30) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Cabbage Plants—Single thousand, ; POTATOES. Beautiful Mahogany Player-Piano—Ver i 

. . arg lots Vk} > ¥¢ . . y - Fs —Very 

sad a ae Oakiin Harm, { ¥+ | “Sweet Potato Plants—Spring delivery. w. | Cheap for cash. Guaranteed perfect instra- | Tobacco and Crop Rotations 

D, 1 arolina, > = = 


i 


po a ‘. Morris, Fort 1, Fla. ment, never used, For particulars, address 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants Al arieties, | The Danica Kennels, Raleigh. 


st Proof Ca : var aay as Ge, Pee Se a | NOTICE a statement in your val 
ng’! Island, , R ae ee ‘ ' rel, Order from Newton Farm, cna? S ition B a : a4 | uable paper as follows: ‘For if * 
Proof Cabbag 5 ar Sa os | fertilizer di tor” “market. Write | # tobacco grower in the bright to- 
id. Fi housand and over, $1, Ern- mo Hall and Porto Rico potato slips, | fe alog. W. M. k, Woodward, s. Cc. | bacco sections cannot practice a good 
King, 1 Cc ere aaho@ Nigkion ; Want rotation and improve his soil, it will 
be a heavy drawback to good farm- 
reverts my ights ba 
previous article pubis hed in your 
most estimable paper, touching on 
this very theme; that is, a rotation for 
bright tobacco which would produce 
the finest article without impoverish- 
ing the land. 
It is a fact that we cannot get the 
é . ; ; = best results on pea or clover sod, 
Broved Chest fon Were Bsdiecd 1-Milected from ierecst sisidine oh Peale | cans. Six 10-pound cat ase, $3; twelve | Which in the writer’s experience is 
City, \ aa and pure, $1 per bushel Vel Wilbur, ener: : ; the best rotation for grain, and also 
% Con ‘lub Boys—Ha Z's olifie | = eS cass Sold under money } i -?, ; | to improve the soil. Then, very nat- 
CAGE ace 46 tancl FS. Grobe, | Beeet Poutee Tarp abn Gua sacs See __ | urally, we who are devotees at the 
1 c > them,” Foauceu tne Perea test permanent “pasture shrine of the golden sheen and vel- 


Rowland, 


- < B. Ba inger ew n ’ } yiant < wn, I s finest quality of 
Biggs ; Yr ‘or yr y ; : es rt tobe e re 
Sweet Pot 





aida ia ccatst ’ ‘ Try 100 ple ts | vety texture of flue-cured tobacco, 

Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Tri- | and b nvit Supply limited. J 5 algo -ai “6 in line wi P 
umph, Myers’ E “Pur ripkin Yam, and s aS ERGO acess a and also aim to be in line with The 
Ory S160.. 161 _ bushel. Free catalog. st we special es in quantities, | Progessive Farmer, cast about for 
st Adela s mh °. plan to suit our needs. For instance, 
; fe — ’ a: if we wish to bring our soils that have 
: TES | 1 * quantitics, . Satisfaction guar le booklet printed by us for the con- | been enriched by a clover and pea fal- 

OTTON. | anteed,  G, o fawthorn, Fl: enience of mere} i i é ‘ ius 
COD ay : . , . low into proper shape we must needs 

Pure Cieveland Big Boli tion s Latta |} Hall ‘ vid e Norton Y 1, an ‘ : = a ‘ &s 1\ Gt ‘Ss ar is ¢ hi dy eew the 7 to rye, then corn, tien rye, 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. Yam, $1.7: r 1,000. Orders ked for d aise anatenaiwn Mannie AAC’ oss followed with tobacco, thus making 
2 as . -| posit of 25 - cent. Wm. Mackiin writ , Progr ui } ; ‘ é OE 

Write for full particulars of my p ine. | Srore< Fria, 2 eo 1eerfully sent without cos you, three-year rotation—the rye drawiil 
proved cotton secd. Prices reasonabl . Sg or ; -: = - wie ¥ the surplus nitrogen out of the soil 
L. Toole, Aiken, S. C. AN CATIA alt, t HAICO, \ a, 2 “Tae ae cReeeae . i rs 
Watton Groen 4 ; — ton Yam Swe ot: ants, early toma SaRea A pari ORR its ietieS |} and supplying humus instead. 

otton Seed—Grown fron i nge’s +t to, ) ¢ , Onion, cel , tuce, col . ! -bread poultry; two yphe Th oc oF _ s +f. 
lect,” bushel, $1.50; two and over, $1.25. | jard, cabbage a e Stas. Tas .< | bators; one Cypher’s Out-door Brooder; Then if we continue this same shift 
John Collins, Osceola, S. C. on roots. Free catalogue. Wakefield Plant | . eae” egg ain rag ag i On, | from year to year, working it in to- 

ay ep nti ies ) Staple and Simp- Farm, Charlotte, N. C. | "kK sindaer,; N arioads o balec Oat | . . . i: a F _ 

ki ra een Dare a wae 1. "te c hari ‘iat " t I ii it a ——. | Straw: two carloads of baled Corn Stover: bacco two out of three years, with 

=, oar bahay ~i chs Seve ee ae snel, | Swee -otato Slips— eg to announce to | sting hundred bushel seed oats, Will te 4 , Py 1 after enc + 
James oO. Gardn« ihe harlot N.C. } all concerned that I am offering for sale this l heap or exchange for registered cat- ee ed before i on ae 

Maniey’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton farly | season about eight million sweet potato slips, | tle or h threshing machine, gasoline | With a weed fallow every third year, 
and prolific. Forty bolls to pound; » | of the leading varieties, , 1 am headquarters | engine or anything of value that I 1 use, her ave a three-year r . 
cent lint, Write for prices and $1: rize | for Big Stem Jerseys. Florida crop very | Address W. B, Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. — wh St have a thi ear rotation 
offer. I. S, Manley, Lavonia, Ga. ae Order early. Catalog sent on request. r bri ght tobacco that will give good 
mee ~ _ - —~ » oe: Davi Bartow, Fla, ' 4 is ‘ 

Early Selected Cleveland Cotton Seed— ————— - a c Y scihenig This will be attended by 


Free from disease, $1.50 bushel while they | MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AN ANTS OUR LAND EXCHANGE air application of commercial tort 


last. Trice, $2. Selected two-eared corn > : ; “arg , ‘i 
‘ 3 A ’ Blue Joint Sugar Cane for Sale—z $s » We do not extend our general advertising guaran- , 
$1 peck. W. L. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 100 stalks. Welch Wilbur, Newberry tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- lizer , ’ u P 

- = oe : om _ —_____—_ $$$ neenenie er should see land for himself before buying. But Now in conclusion would just like 

Cotton See d Cleve land Big Boll, field se- Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our : " . 
lected 3 years, $1.15 per bushel; 10-bushel | Trees— Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as to emphasize the fact that nothing 
lots, $1. Spring Valley Stock Farm, T. P. | Greensboro, N. C ; o his honesty and business responsibility. = ae pee 
Hamrick, Manager, Shelby, LN. C., Route 4. dele —————+ esi. | can compete with rye as a pulverizer 
ee a — Reynolde Nursery Co,, of Winston-Salem, | wAnnnnnnnnnnnsornw nnn nwnanrwr~ | Of soil when fallowed, even with 

ure-bre¢ Sunbeam Cotton Seed—Origi- | } Cc., has a big surplus of Print Hedge Ss . / 'g 
nated by Georgia State Agricultural College. ants for sale cheap. Write them for r price 8. PI ion —— L. B. Dail, Mt. ‘Olive, N.C. small growth. H. H. HARDY. 
Made three bales per acre there, Resistant Sen eee — — ~~ Lots, Farms—E. R. MackKethan, Fayette- Keysville, Va 
to anthracnose. Write for circular, 5 bush- | ,.’ eh Se ae abe Pecan trees, | ehade ville, N. C. 4 i 
Is, $1.25 pe F ; bushels or ie, Bal ce ee hacia vse uasy to sell; > 
oat bual rE jaroeas ta” a <2. Port \ | big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. H. Par- 
I ) 1el, Ja é 1, 303 . orter- | 26 Concord, Ga , rish, Coats, } N. CG - > IN MEXICO 
dale, Ga. ieee Behn a sn ict Aa : LAND PROBLEM IN MEY 
aE Sag a Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. The owners put under tillage only @ ¥ 
Pores ale “50 —— is Simpkins Ideal Cot- plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; Groome, Greensboro, N. C. ewan part ‘of their enormous properties, 
stalks, $2.50 per bushel; 500 bushels, same ie a. a ve “or a Small Improved Cotton castle a@ bar- | which in some cases, as in that of the Ter- 
variety, firet and .second pickings, $2 per | M:1odd, Greensboro, N. C. gain. Box 293, Coats, N. —- — be Chihuahua, extend over 
bushel. 150 bushels Simpkins Big Boll Ideal | Giant Himalaya Bet Plants—$1 dozen, 2 ht Tobacco lands sale cheap nundreds of miles. — : = 
cotton, 40 per cent lint, $2 per bushel. J. E. , 16 eggs from finest Reds, $1.50; second pen, Write to Harris & Co., Burkeville a wae ee ee ee ee a 
Wiggins, Sunbury, N. Cc. $1, 16; 18 White Guinea eggs, $1; 17 Ancona : ——- gave one bale of cotton for three or four 
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——— — —— eggs, $1.25 W. Ray Anderson, Laurens, S. Cc. Name Your Farm e want to make a acres. If the land were kept clean and wae 
For Sale—Sea Island cotton seed. Care- - —- = sign for every good farm to which this paper | ter brought to it from a river near by, the 
fully selected and well bred; immune to cot- _ We Are “Heaiquarters ‘for Superior Seeds— goes. Write us the name of your farm and | yield might be at least double. Most Mex- 
ton wilt and black rot. Also upland long | Tested and true. eed potatoes; farm, gar- | we will make sketch and prices free. Peters- | icans still use the same kind of plow that 
staple, bred to resist cotton wilt. Allen, den and flower seeds of the highest quality | burg Sign Works., Petersburg, Va. Abraham plowed with. With such a climate 
Keenan and Hartsville. Special prices to | #"d sermination. Also poultry foods and r ze ————————~ | and such a soil they could grow anything, 
members of the Farmers’ Union, Write for | 8upplies. Write for our free Catalog A, and arms on Credit—Let us sell you a small | yot they often have to import quantities of 
particulars, J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto] Prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The | farm on credit. -No money down. Cotton | «prijojes the beans which, with maize 
Island, S. C. nero honnsis Mc brennan Aa Write for particulars,” Farmers Lard, Loan | {tortillas,” form the staple of their diet 
Best Strain Cleveland’s Big Boll, De- Macklin’s Plants Now Ready—Tomato,|& Title Co., 311-12 Davis Exchange Bank For pean ® San ie ate ca “= 
loach’s Sunbeam, Dillon's ,Wilt-resistant, |] Pepper, and Egg Plants from extra select Building, Albany, Ga, dL echtes eo ohae f Le pallens to food when Ba 
Jackson’s Limbless Improved, wilt resistant. | Seed. , Write for prices. Cabbage, Lettuce, r = —_— | cigarette is often preferred to ae begets 
All free from any disease. Carefully se- 3ermuda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; For Sale—South Georgia Farm Lands. is hungry. All that he needs is a few acres, 
lected; in new sacks. Five bushels and | 5,000 for $5. By mail, postage paid, 40c, Best agricultural section of the United | with horse, mule or donkey; perhaps a pig 

over, 75 cents per bushel. W., A. Clark, | per 100. Sweet Potato plants, see separate States. In the heart of the Pecan _belt. or a few goats i f 
Jacksonville, Ga. ad, these columns, Catalog free. Wm. Great future to stock-raising. Tracts 50 to It was by promising these to all that Ma- 
—— ~~ | Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 5,000 acres, Price $12.50 to $80 per acre. | dero won his popularity. It was for fail- 
When better seed are grown Brooks will | —— ——_—____________— | For particulars address Simpson & Philpot, |ing to redeem his rash promise that he 

breed them. Try my Cleveland Big Boll. | 1,000 Be uppernong (Grape Vines | for Sale— | Arlington, Ga. lost it. 
My entire crop is from a single stalk, with | Some of them Smith’s Champion grape, | —~—— = 
five years of careful selection added to them, | Which won the gold medal at the James- Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, Fe 
I operate my own private ginnery. Have | town Exposition, 1907, They have a thin Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, Dividing Up the Farms 
: bet 4 ki onde 1 at 9 a stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
never been able to supply the d 1. Get | Skin, tender pulp and about 2 seed on an ‘ : 
> Dp supply 1e demand, a€ z Fs . frui 3 One f he t important features of 
j , average, Ripe earlier, I ruit. Evevated country. Good water. %5 ne of the mos Dp 
yours while they last. Your name on a pos- | #verage. Ripens earlier, hangs on until frost. t 10 : f h, | tt rear which has just gone into the past 
tal will bring you my price list,. Write it} They don’t leak a drop of juice in shipping, | t0 $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, | the year aft = ot 
now. W. T. Brooks, Arlington, Ga. R,. F.| the wind nor the rain doesn’t knock them liberal terms on balance. For illustrated | was the extensive division in this county 0 
i y. ‘ . ew 





























. . a nes c 2 “ - . arge fe rac e buy- 
y off. McJ. Smith, Seven Springs, N. C folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil large farms into smaller tracts and th 
Mie Man peta eee: : born, Sec’ y, M Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. | ing of land by new men, In some parts of 


- 2 ae i - 2 olan eaaners . : - > re state business has been 
Mitchell’s Re-Improved King Cotton— We have sev 4 pe: ter otal Monga 
@ several good and attractive Raa tier es ¥ Ee 4 
Bred up for years in succession with every SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES eyee , , a ¢ | ©Xtraordinarily active, Tobacco has played 
3 : ‘ S . homes especially adapted to the growth o a large part in bringing about this activity, 
character known to be most productive and si ‘ositions | fine bright tobacco, also grain, grass and ei legeget i odes pace 
resistant to boll-weevil, insect iisease 1 “Money Lent on Sc holarships — f Positions + ai : < ’ though sections which grow fine leaf tobacco 
oe vo ee CENT Insects, disease ane | euaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont | Stock raising at from $15 to $35 per acre, | pave come to be recognized everywhere as 
frost, preventing enormous and disastrous Business College Lynchburg, Va. good, easy terms, with good improvements, apne “itv-cent and Wake has four of 
losses It is broad, double-limbed, double- : ee ai < ich i z any > > Ww 5 | Ree enna. ee ie 
3 : ’ , i _—.-— | which in a good many cases are worth the | thom, each with its own market and sphere 
bolled, double-yield, very early,-very prolific Sc idan reduced rates 3, “to fill va- price of the entire property. We have an ex- | o¢ trdnenca All the signs point to much 
and largeest yield of lint for intensive, | cancies in Male College and Woman's *Col- | ceptionally fine climate, good pure water and | more of this “sort of “thing in 1914, and 
double-crop farming. The results have | lege balance of session. Meridian College, | good fertile soil; good crops are always cer- many men “ame within. mie last f w days 
rq ni ¢ c FES ri 3 ai A ‘ ~ A € 7 3 sc ped —— a Arie od 
shown how it fruits and matures with such | Meridian, Miss. tain. Get our new illustrated catalogue, and | come to this county to look over the situ- 
lightning rapidity and produced a bale of - — mn — ew cti Por v sre haghad “ : : 3 g os ae 
cotton eve ry 30 days fruiti g ti ; i 1640 30okkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- | 8° ‘what our section hes ben offer you. There | ation and see the quality of the lands.— 
y 3 ays ng time anc } Wana wana hi ane he aie : is no better place on earth to live or to in- leigh Ti 3 
pounds lint per acre A large picture ana | 24nd, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- y y xy. Write today. Tt Reatty | Pate!sh “Times. 
t s . } E ialists in tl Hrannkhurn OO arcial Schoo! vest your money. rite today. r€ tealty 
catalogue free. Guaranteed under seal and Chats ili a age Sent tao cen ry pia ah Aaa Co. of Virginia, Inc Blackstone, Va | 
trade brand my genuine North Caro Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our : J a ¥ te : | 
3 souls : ; er school if you want to secure a good position ; , ; 
grown sec 100 pounds, price $5, dé livered : ae oming farmers eetings 
where I have no distributer. Sugar Loaf Civil Service, 300kkeeping, Shorthand, eee a & 
Cotton Farm, Youn ille, 2 Je typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, ate 
or? = : ge : : Real Western Union supp! lies d 


line wires, Positions secured. Write for par- | THEY SAID THE FARMER WOULD NOT BUY 


Spence Business School, Goids- 


boro, N. C. A few years ago advertising in the farm 


papers was confined almost entirely to the 
a eLANEOUS pans a bit > . ie rt iia ; ¥ x ss 

















Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 
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Saturday, February 28, 1914.] 





THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
February 20 
Cotton 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 











Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades ° $5.15 @ $5.60 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.90 
2 white 95@_ .98 
-94@_ .96 
Timothy hay, per ton .........$22.50@$256.00 


Provisions 
Snowdrift shortening 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats 
Hams, surgar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


@20 c 
12% @12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Wtlliams, Editor 
The Cotton Record) 
February 18 

Ordinary 

tood ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—hales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton $28.50@29.00 
Cottonseed meal, 28.50 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, sacked 12.50 


The cotton market has been steady to 
firm during the past week, with a rather 
larger business at slightly higher prices. “he 
principal sustaining influence of the week 
was the report on American consumption 
and mill stocks by the census bureau, This 
report showed that the mills of this coun- 
try used about 541,000 bales during the month 
of January, which was the largest for any 
January record, and exceeded by only one 
month before, namely, last October, by a nar- 
row margin. These figures fully bear out 
the claims that there has been no abatement 
in the rate of consumption in this country 
at least, and there is absolutely no reason 
for supposing conditions to be otherwise 
elsewhere. Doubtless the rate will decrease 
before the end of:-the year, but it will be 
from scarcity of cotton. Desirable grades 
are becoming scarcer and premiunis on these 
as compared with the lower grades are like- 
ly to increase. 

More and more attention will now be paid 
to the outlook for the new crop. The trade 
has the usual advance idea that there will 
be a heavy increase in the acreage planted. 
The wise farmer cannot be governed by the 
present price in estimating what he can 
expect for next fall. This, it should be re- 

“marked, is not 13 cents, or even 12 cents, 
but only about 11 cents, The mass of smal: 
farmers, however, are not restrained by 
questions of price. The actual money cost 
to these is slight, and the proceeds are re- 
garded as practically so much profit. But 
11 cents a pound fer cotton offers no very 
great inducement to the man who has to 
buy fertilizers and hire labor for all the 
work. Moreover, it must be further remem- 
bered that if the crop should prove too 
large the farmer will not receive anything 
like 11 cents for it. 


NORFOLK COTTON 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia) 
February 2 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 


middling 





RICHMOND TOBACCO 
(Report furnished by E. K. 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and 


Vietor 
Scraps.) 


& Co., 


February 14 

Receipts have been moderately large in our 
market during the week and prices have been 
unchanged. There has been a somewhat 
larger proportion of wrappers offered 
have brought full prices. As the 
this year does not show much 
ter suited fillers than for 
poses, 

The French commissioners 
Richmond and purchased somewhat 
their usual quantity of snuff 
is being shipped now. 

Otherwise the export is quiet 
there is much doing in "ized 
Off rs of bright tobacco are 
pric 68 are undoubtedly somewhse easicr, par- 
ticularly for the better grades, althou they 
are still selling at extremely high figures. 


which 
tobacco 
bet- 


pur- 


body it is 
for wrapping 


passed through 
ss than 
tobacco, which 
business and 
tobaccos, 


large and 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
About 500,000 pounds of tobacco were sold 
on the Richmond market, and the deliveries 
Showed an improvement in quality over 
those of the weck previous. It is estimated 
that the crop of sun-cured will be about 
15,000,000 pounds, that already 10,000,000 
Pounds have been sold and with g00d weath- 
er, the remaining 5,000,000 pounds will soon 
be disposed of In the bright districts, it is 
estimated that 85 per cent of the crop 
been sold, and that by the first, or certainly 
by 11 April the last of it will be 


has 


he middle, of 
disposed of. 
5S heavy on the 
a large percentage of the goods 
common, The main crop has found 
sale and it is estimated that 70 per 
has been disposed of Sales from Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, to February 13, 1914, aggre- 
Bated 11,850,000 pounds, and from September 
1, 1912, to February 14, 1913, the sales were 
10,880,200 pounds. Increase for 1914, 978,400 
pounds, Prices for the week were as fol- 
lows, Lugs, common, $4@5 per 100 pounds; 
» lugs, good, $5@7.50. Leaf, common, $6@7.50: 


Lynchburg mar- 
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TRADE MAAK 


REGISTERED 


Many have crossed Or this bridge 
from peor lands and poor Crops to 
success and independence. Will 
their number ? 


FIM 


F.S.Royster Guano Co, 


Norfolk, Va. 
Sold everywhere 


B ridge the gulf with 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZERS 




















leaf, short, 
14.50; leaf, 

There were 
ville market, and 


$7.50 @9.50; 
fine, and 
fairly 


leaf, good, $10@ 
wrappers, $15 @30., 

large sales on the Dan- 
they footed up to about 
2,037,000 pounds. There was little change in 
quality or price from week previous. The 
market was firm, with a slightly lower level 
on fine, to fancy brights, which was noted 
several wee ago. What is left in the farm- 
ers’ hands is being marketed rapidly, and 
will most probably be disposed of in the 
next 30 days. The trade in redried tobac- 
cos was very dull. J. M. BELL. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 
(Report furnished by W. G. 


Lambert, 
Union Yards, r 


Megr., 
Richmond, Va.) 


Stock 
February 16 

Steers—Best, per 
Medium to 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—PBest, per 
Medium to 
Common to 

Oxen, per cwt, 

Bulls, per 

Calves—Extra, 
Medium 


cwt 


ewt, 


per cwt. 


6.00@ 
Sheep Best, 5.00@ 
Common to 
Lambs 


per cw 


fail 3.00@ 


5.504 


NEW YORK PRODUCE 
(Reported by F. J. Root) 
February 17 
Bulk potatoes, $ 5@2.60 per 180 pounds; 
per barrel, $2.50@2.75. Sweets, Southern, 35 
@75e per basket; per barrel, $1.50@2. Onions, 
white, $1.50@1.75 per crate; yellow, $2.75 @3 
per 100-pound bag; red, $2.50@3. Cabbage, 
white, per barrel, $1.50@1.85; red, $1.50@ 
1.75; new, Florida, $1@1.25 per box. Arti- 








IF YOU WANT Bred to Pedigree, 
Productive, 


SEED unciWis roo 
CORN “ishin Feeding Vaiue, 


PEDIGREED SEED FARM, Hartsville, S. C., 
David R. Coker, Manager. 

They will send you circuiars describing corn and also 
free bulletins on corn breeding and other seed topics 
worth big money to the farmer who is seeking for better 
methods. 





chokes, pe $2.50@3 
per basket. 
green wax, 
new; old, $1.5 


barrel, 
3eans, 


Anise, $ 
per basket for 
100 bunches for 
r barrel, Carrots, wash- 
barrel; per 100 bunches, 
Brussels sprouts, 12@15¢ce per quart. 
$1.50@1.75 per 12-inch standard case. 
Cauliflower, $1@1.75 * baske Chicory, $2 
per barrel. 
Escarol, 

100 pounds, 3@5. 
Kohlrabi, 05 
$3.50@4 per 


per 


box. sere 
Kale, 75@90c 
per 100 bunches. 

barrel, Leeks, $2@4 
Okra, $2@2.50 per carrier, 
per 100 bunches. Peas, 
for large Parsley, $4@5 
Parsnips, $1.50@2 per 
$2.75@3.25 per box. Ro- 
maine, $1@1.50 per basket. Radishes, $1@ 
Spinach, $1.25@1.75 
barrel. Shallots, $4@6 per barrel, 
$2 @3 per barrel for Hubbard, 
nips, $1.25@1.50 per barrel. 
@4 per carrier, Watercress, 
bunches. 

Apples, 
Pears, $2 per 
per barrel. 
per quart. 

Creamery 
creamery, 
try eggs, 

Cash wheat, 
@45%e Corn, 

Mess pork, 
beef, per 


per 100 bunches. 
Oysterplant, 
$2.50@4 per basket 
per barrel for curly 
barrel. Peppers, 


$5 @6 


1.50 per 100 bunches. 
Squash, 
White tur- 
Tomatoes, $2.50 

$1@2 per 100 


per 
barrel. 
Florida 


barrel, as to 
Cranberries, 
strawberries, 


variety. 
$10@13 
35 @40e 


extra 
2114 @22c; 
29 @ 33, 
No. 2, red, 
69 @70c. 
per barrel, 
barrel, $18@19. 


butter, 32c: imitation 
dairy, 28@31c. Coun- 


$1.01%. Oats, 45 


$23.50@ 24. Mess 


I could 
E. J. 
No. 1 


not 
White, 


farm without 


your paper.— 
High Point, N. C., R. F. D 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS E REE 


Yes, ABSOLUTELY FREE! This is 
simply to introduce our wonderful 
Productive Strawberry Plants — 

Produce great crops of fine, extra large, ‘ 
delicious strawberries all summer and 


great demand. 


2 


Here’s your chance 
ty plants, also our Three 


963 Main St. Makanda, Illinols 





' “Planting Seed for Sale” | 


|W. B. Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. | 





Cleveland Big Boll and 
Improved Dongola 


Cotton Seed for sale; two of the very best 
varieties to be had. ll seed guaranteed to 
be pure and sound or your money back. The 
results of ten years careful selecting. Write 
for sample and price. 


Marlboro Seed Corn, $2.00 per bu. 














BIGGS SEVEN EAR CORN 


For 20 years I have been growing this 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 
barrels to the acre, never less than 15. 


$3 per bu., $5 for 2 bu., $1 per pk. 
NOAH BIGGS, . - Scotland Neck, N. C. 

















Read the advertisements in this issue. 














HE man who buys without 

comparing or analyzing only 

succeeds in grossly fooling 

himself. The better you ac- 
quaint yourself with values the 
more intelligently and economical- 
ly you can buy. 

If,in one car, you can get a longer 
wheelbase for less money then that car 
offers a greater value. 

If, in one car, you get a more power- 
ful motor for less money then that car 
offers you still greater value. 

If, in one car, you get larger tires for 
less money then again in that car you get 
an additional value. 

And so on throughout the entire car. 
If the fundamentals are larger, better and 
more powerful and the purchase price is 
less, which does it seem reasonable to 
buy? 

The closer you make such an invest- 
igation the better the Overland shows up 
—and the harder it is on our competitors. 
Why is it you seldom see any of our 
competitors advertising their specifica- 
tionsP Are they afraid or ashamed? 

Be that as it may, here are the facts: 

The $950 Overland has a motor that 
is as large and as powerful as in most 
$1200 cars. Compare and see. 


The $950 Overland has a wheelbase as 


*950 


Completely equipped 
t. o. b. Toledo 


Se Le 


— 
oan ca ae a & 
Retr se AES Sey 


long as on most $1200 cars. 
and see. 

The $950 Overland is roomier, has 
greater leg stretch and more actual com- 
fort than most $1200 cars. Compare and 
see. 

The $950 Overland has tires as large as 
on most $1200 cars. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland has electric lights 
throughout, the same as $3000 to $5000 
cars. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland has just as come 
plete and just as expensive equipment as 
most $1500 cars. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland is just as superbly 
and richly finished as any $1500 car. 
Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland is manufactured 
justas carefully asany car. Compareandsee. 

And such greater value for less money 
is possible on account of our enormous 
and therefore economical production 
methods, because we are the largest 
manufacturers in the world of this type 
of car. 

Why hesitateP There are more Overs 
lands being sold today than any other com- 
peting car made. And this is because we 
continue to give more standard car for 
less actual money. 

The purchase of an Overland will 
save you a clear 30%. 

Get in touch with the nearest Overland 
dealer. Handsome catalogue on request. 


Comoare 


Specifications: 





Electric head, side 

tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 


Three-quarter floating 





a 


rear axle 


Timken and Hyatt 
bearings 

33 x 4 Q. D. tires 
Brewster green body, 
nickel and aluminum 
trimmings 


MODEL 79T 


Deep upholstery 
Mohair top, curtains 
and boot 

Cow! dash 
Clear-vision, rain- 
vision windshield 


Stewart speedometer 
Electric horn 

Flush U doors with 
concealed hinges 

With electric starter and 
generator $1075—f. o. b. 
Toledo 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys- Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 
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